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Gillette’s Vocational 
Education 


By Joun M. G1ILLerre, Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota 


$1.00 

In this volume is presented for teachers, superinten- 
dents, and teachers’ reading circles an illuminating: dis- 
cussion of the present general movement for vocational 
education. By this.phrase is meant not only industrial 
education, but all the training courses needed to meet the 
practical demands of life. The author explains at some 
length the principles, demands, and methods of vocational 
education, he states the grounds upon which hopes of 
success may reasonably rest, he indicates some actual _re- 
sults gained by schools conducted on more practical lines, 
and he points out others which would follow upon the re- 
organization of our educational s — in general. From 
vocational education, introduced to meet the differing 
community needs, will result greater efficiency and better 
appreciation of the schools, increased attendance of pupils, 
greater compensation for teachers, greater productiveness, 
higher wages, and improved society. 
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ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and I[lustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING 
in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 
No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

illustrated catalogue free on application. Ad- 
dress the secretary: 


Cor, Mass, Ave. and Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN_E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 
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THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
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MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
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The Blodgett Readers 


By Frances E. Biopcetr and ANDREW B. 
Biope@ertt, Superintendent of Schools , 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Primer 80 cents Third Reader 45 cents 
First Reader 30cents Fourth Reader 65 cents 
Second Reader 35 cents Fifth Reader 75 cents 


The ‘publication of the Blodgett Fifth 
Reader marks the completion of a series 
of unusual value. The material has been 
selected with great care and presents 
new and interesting reading for the 
school. Extracts in prose and verse from 
the world’s bestliterature make the books, 
especially in the advanced volumes, of in- 
estimable service to the child. 
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“ Death by avo-dable diseases is either unconscious suicide or uninten- 
tional homicide.” —Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 


The Only One of Its Kind 


Bulletin No. 9. 








‘*The author says that ‘Our country can hope to 
shake off completely the burden of preventable 
disease only when a generation of American 
citizens has been systematically instructed in 
the principles of sanitation.’ He has nobly done 
his part, for PRIMER OF SANITATION is the big- 
gest little book we have ever seen. It is the only 
attempt to teach the principles of bacteriology 
and sanitation to children of school age that we 
have seen that could be commended by any man 
of sense. We are astonished at how easy he has 
made it for the children to grasp causes and ef- 
fects in such manner as will enable them to pro- 
tect themselves from preventable disease. It is 
impossible to commend it too highly, for it is a 
book that every doctor can indorse to any school 
board he may meet,”’—A. L. Russell, M. D., Asst. 
Editor of Medical World, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
the special price of 50 cents in postage stamps 
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The Progressive 
Road to Reading 


“ Westward the course of 
(success) takes its way.’” 


om its first appearance, a year ago, this series 

EF has met with great success throughout the 

East and has grown steadily in favor in the 
Middle West. 

Now comes news of its popularity on the Pacific 
coast. On April 25 California adopted Book One as 
a basal text, and in the State of Washington, where 
city and county adoptions are just beginning, three 
of the most important counties have adopted Pro- 
gressive Road Readers. 


The material is vigorous, fascinating, 
and inspiring; fairy tales, myths, fables 
and legends. The method, which is sim- 
plicity itself, insures phenomenal results. 





Beok One, 32c ; Book Two, 40c; Beok Three, 48c. 
Plan of Work, 52. pp. 25c. 








SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY 
NEW YORK = BOSTON CHICAGO 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIF!I- 


By W. A, Baldwin, peat Soot thks. Normat School. 
Price, 5 cents each 

New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 














The Prang Summer Schools 
1910 . 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


SEES ee eer July 11 to July 30 
Des [loimes, la.................. July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio................... July 5 to July 30 
Aberdeen, S.D.................. June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, N.J...............-. July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C.................. June 6 to July 2 
Athous, Ga.... 21.22.25. - -csscceee July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va.................. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
SD EET ee F June 6 to August 5 
LaFayette, La................. June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La............... June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to Augusti9 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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SOUTHERN MISSOURI. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


Missouri is wonderful. She is indeed full of 
wonders. Of the six first. cities in the United 
States in the amount of business transacted two 
are in Missouri. Think of this, ye proud cities 
on either coast, on the Great lakes, and by the 
Gulf! The stock yard business of Missouri is far 
greater than that of boastful Chi- 
cago! Her wheat crop is of greater 
value than all the silver of all the 
states and territories. Even the 
poultry is of greater worth than all 
the gold mined from Colorado to 
Alaska. Her output of lead and zinc 
is six times that of all the Union out- 
side her borders, and of the six most 
distinguished men in public life in the 
United States two are in. Missouri, 
contributing one to each of the great 
national parties. A ticket of Folk 
and Hadley might jeopardize both 
parties. 

It was Governor Herbert S. Had- 
ley who called attention to the 
fact that. Missouri is farther south than 
Virginia or Kentucky, farther north than 
Kansas, farther west tham Arkansas, farther 
east than Iowa. In climate and soil, in relation to 
the north, south, east, and west, in young blood 
that faces to the front, no state has more of hope 
and promise than has Missouri. 

While the country north of the Missouri is 
more developed and has more of achievement to 
its credit, that to the south has more of possi- 
bilities. | Governor Hadley has not hesitated to 
say that the Ozark region is the land of promise, 
and it is easy to agree with him in such a 
prophecy. 

The dominant cities of this Ozark region are 
Springfield, Joplin, and Carthage, and it was my 
privilege recently to spend three days in the 
first of these. 

Strange as it may seem, this Ozark region has 
been more tempting than any other part of the 
South to New Enganders. In Joplin are 
three eminently prosperous young business men, 
all graduates of Bowdoin, and all in educational 
work in New England until within a few years— 
F. O. Small of the Somerville high and Winchen- 
don high, Robert S. Hager of the Perkins Insti- 
tution, South Boston, and L. S. Dewey, who was 
principal of Claremont, N. H. This is merely a 
suggestive sample. 

The public schools in every phase challenge 
comparison with any in the Union. The high 
school enrollment is more than 1,000, and -that in 
a population that was but 23,000 in 1900, and 
that does not claim more than 43,000 now. I 
have never seen better work in arithmetic in my 
life, and the entire teaching force is aggressively 


JONATHAN FAIRBANKS. 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mo. 


progressive in all lines of work. They area 
much-traveled class, and remarkably well read 
professionally. The superintendent, J. Fairbanks, 
is a native of Massachusetts, where he was born 
and educated, and he has kept in close touch with 
it in the sixty years that he has been in the West. 
For thirty-seven years he has been 
superintendent of the schools of 
Springfield, and for forty-five years 
has lived in the city, going there 
when there were but 2,000 popula- 
tion, So that he has been a part of its 
inspiration from the first. A man 
of eighty-two, he is in spirit and 
power, in vitality and progressive- 
ness, twenty years younger. 

DRURY COLLEGE, 

Drury College is easily the most 
important scholastic factor in south- 
ern Missouri. What Oberlin has 
been to Ohio, Beloit and Ripon to 
Wisconsin, Grinnell to Iowa, Carle- 
ton to Minnesota, Colorado College 
to the New West, Whitman to the North- 
west, Drury is to the whole Southwest 
from the Missouri to the Gulf. It serves 
a larger population with Christian scholar- 
ship and culture than any other college founded, 
inspired, and promoted by New England philan- 
thropy. Its plant has been remarkably devel- 
oped in recent months, and now it merely needs 
an adequate endowment to be of inestimable ser- 
vice to a region that is to develop more astonish- 
ingly than any other section of the United States, 
and into which a multitude of the best blood of 
New England is to continue to come. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


With the largest high school, relatively, in the 
entire South and Southwest, with a vigorous and 
attractive college of high rank, there was estab- 
lished a new state normal school three years ago, 
for which a beautiful building was erected a year 
ago at a cost of $225,000, and already nearly 400 
students have been assembled for professional 
preparation. 

All this is like a dream. About 250 miles from 
Jefferson City, from St. Louis, from Kansas City, 
or from Memphis, and nearly 500 miles from any- 
where and everywhere to the South and South- 
west, Springfield is a city of scholarly, profes- 
sional, Christian, and patriotic purpose and spirit. 

It was a constant surprise and unalloyed joy to 
be with the men who have made and are making 
this city the great searchlight of a region of 
boundless possibilities, a region that such a city 
will benefit beyond expression. Drury was 
never in such readiness to be a patriotic blessing 
as she is to-day. President C. M. George has the 
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scholarship and character, the administrative wis- 
dom, and inspiring leadership which are de- 
manded. Principal W. T. Carring- 
ton of the normal school came 
from eight years as state superin- 
tendent with all that that implies 
of acquaintance with the needs of 
the schools and development of 
public confidence. And both have 
harmonious and devoted faculties, 
and public schools, normal school, 
and college are in hearty accord. 
All that Governor Hadley prophesies 
for the Ozark region by way of de- 
velopment and prosperity will come 
true, and more than even he foresees, 


radiate from this educational centre. 
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NEEDS OF THE SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


BY RICHARD PARK, 
Sullivan, Indiana. 


No other vocation demands so much of its 
members as that of teaching. The continual daily 
and hourly strain of taking care of forty-five chil- 
dren is of itself a great task. Add to this the 
training of their bodies, the guiding of their 
minds and the developing of their morals, and you 
have not yet told the whole story. The intense 
attention that must be given to every thought, 
word, and action of each individual pupil is such 
as to tear down the strongest constitution. The 
men and women who give their lives to this pro- 
fession should not only be well paid for the work, 
but ample provision should be made by the state 
for their declining years. 

The future welfare of this country is in the 
hands of the teacher. As the youth of the land 
is taught so will it act. Our greatest resource 
is not in the agricultural product, is not in the 
number of tons of coal mined and marketed, is 
not in the number of miles of railroad, is not in 
the number of manufacturing plants, is not in the 
number of churches, but is in the youth of the 
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land. He who would do the greatest thing for 
his country must do something for the child. 

All honor then to the men and 
women who are giving their very best © 
lives to the work of educating the 
youth. They stand for a_ broad, 
liberal, and patriotic statesmanship. 
They believe in a thorough prepara- 
‘tion for their work. They are willing 
to measure up in every way to the 
standard set by the public. On ac- 
count of this strenuous life and be- 
cause of the difficulty of the task, the 
teachers have a right to ask that the 
following privileges be granted them: 
The pay should be such as to give the 
common, every-day teacher a reason- 
ably fair living. As an annual salary 
the average teacher gets little more than one and 
one-half dollars per day. The stipend is so smail 
that the teacher with the greatest economy can 
hardly expect to accumulate any great sum. 

The term of school must be lengthened, not 
only in the high school, but in every school, how- 
ever remote and humble it may be. 

The house where he works should be healthful 
and sanitary, and thus conserve his energies and 
lessen the demands made upon him. 

The tenure of office must be made more secure. 
The good, faithful, earnest teacher who puts his 
whole soul into the work must not be continually 
subject to the peculiar whims of a township trus- 
tee, of a school board, or a city or county super- 
intendent. 

He should be given at least one year out of 
every seven at half pay for additional study. 

After a life of service for the public at only a 
meagre salary he should be given a pension that 
will be sufficient at least to keep the wolf from 
the door. When these are added to the teaching 
business it will become truly a profession. Men 
and women of the very highest and best types 
will enter the work for a service for life. The 
youth then will have not only the brightest, but 
the best minds for their leaders, their instructors, 
and their teachers. 


———— 60-0 9-0- —$_____ 


Wouldst learn to love one little flower, 
Its perfume, perfect form, and hue? 
Yea, wouldst thou have one perfect hour 
Of all the years that come to you? 

Then grow as God has planted, grow 
As He hath set His garden; be 
A lordly oak or daisy low, 
Just what thou art, or grass or tree. 
Thy treasures in the future laid 
Await thy sure progressing soul, 
Life after life—be not afraid! 
—Joaquin Miller: “Sappho and Phaon.” 
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THE WORST PUNISHMENT OF MY LIFE.” 


BY GEORGE DEWEY; 
The Admiral of the Navy. 


It was nearly sixty years ago; but I remember 
it distinctly, and the injusgice of it still rankles in 
my breast. Oh, it was merciless and cruel, and 
the bite of the lashes across my body I can yet 
feel whenever I recall that schoolroom scene! 

“Spare the rod and spoil the child,” was the 
one axiom commonly adopted by teacher and par- 
ents at that time, and its application to settle all 
kinds of offences differed only in the severity of 
the chastisement and not in its form. It was not 
savage, not barbarous; but merely the conven- 
tional method of those early days to establish a 
covenant for good behavior, I was only twelve 
years old at the time, and was, I suppose, not 
considered the bad boy of the school by any 
means ; just the average, playful, idle boy who did 
not care for constant application to study during 
school hours, and therein I offended. 

This happened in Vermont, and the teacher 
who was the principal actor in the scene has not 
long since passed away; so I think it will not be 
becoming in me to use his name. However, he 
did not hesitate to speak boastfully of the inci- 
dent after a lapse of many years, and that too 
with pride, when he should have recalled it with 
a feeling of shame instead. It was this teacher’s 
habit to carry around the schoolroom a small 
rawhide, a menace to whispering and indolence, 
and indeed it served the double purpose of ruler 
or pointer and lash. 

I don’t even remember at this moment just 
what my transgression was; but I saw the teacher 
coming down the aisle toward me with a 
menacing look in his eye and the whip upraised. 
All I do remember about the affair in the embryo 
stage of my punishment was that the smart tap 
he gave me over the shoulders was too severe, 
and that I was outraged. 

At-recess I was busy with my plans and had 
mapped out my campaign. I had been humiliated 
before the whole school without deserving such 
violence, and my blood boiled for revenge. It 
was easy enough to sneak away from the teach- 
ers vigilant eye at recess, and I did. —I strolled 
leisurely down the street and gathered my 
weapons of war. I would get even with the man 
who had so humbled me! I was in front of the 
old courthouse when the inspiration came to me 
that I should have the enemy at a strong disad- 
vantage if I climbed up into the steeple of the 
courthouse; for he could not hit back. I had not 
reckoned on the morrow; my energies were con- 
centrated on the siege of the day, and so I 
gathered stones and pebbles, and after my 
pockets were filled and bulging I filled my cap and 
climbed the belfry steps to wait for developments. 

From that recess until the time for school to 
close for the day seemed the longest ordeal that I 
have been called upon to endure; but I waited 
with what patience I could muster, and at last 
saw the pupils move noisily down the street, and 
knew that my time was approaching, for the 


teacher always passed on that side of the street. 
He was unusually late that night, and I guessed 
from my high perch that he must be writing let- 
ters. It may be that the time only seemed to 
drag along; but eventually I saw him approach- 
ing, and was filled with the spirit of revenge that 
amounted almost to exultation when my first mis- 
sile was fired. 

I kept up my method of warfare until my ammu- 
nition was exhausted and the teacher had disap- 
peared. My aim was bad. Not a single stone 
hit him, else perhaps from that high altitude the 
force of the blow might have killed him, Along 
toward dark I scrambled down the steps and went 
home. No one had been there to tell my father 
of my mad prank, and I ate my supper in silence. 
I felt somewhat relieved that I was somewhere 
near ever with the teacher, and set out for school 
next day with no inward misgiving. 

I was mistaken; the teacher had busied himself 
in the early morning hours by gathering his 
weapon of revenge. His was the revenge of the 
man full grown and furious. The large rawhide 
was in a corner, and he casually glanced at it from 
time to time during the morning with a smile of 
satisfaction that I was soon to interpret. 

Then before all of the pupils he called me up 
and gave me the most merciless chastisement that 
it has ever been my lot to witness. His blows were 
savage and unsparing and my jacket was cut 
through to the shirt. Then the school rose up in 
one body and forbade him to strike me again. 
He read their message and quit; but he made me 
stay until they had left the building, and then 
told me that he intended to take me home. I was 
a pitiable sight as I walked with him to my father. 

Then he began to explain, I at times interrupt- 
ing, but silenced by my father’s attitude, when we 
stood before him. I wanted to explain first and 
get my father’s sympathy. I turned about and 
showed him my lacerated jacket, dumb witness 
of my sufféring, and expected quick parental de- 
fence. My very spirit was crushed, for I was not 
allowed to talk. The teacher was putting the 
worst possible construction upon my conduct, 
and I burned with a desire to throttle him, At 
last father stopped him with an impatient gesture, 
looked me over suspiciously, then extended his 
hand to the beast who had so mutilated my cloth- 
ing and wounded my self respect. 

“I guess you have said enough,” my father be- 
gan. “George has needed this threshing for 
some time, and I am glad he has got it.” 

I felt at the time that there was nothing more 
to suffer from this man. He had his revenge in a 
way that filled me with bitterness in after years. 
I cannot think of it now with composure, and 
then, after the battle of Manila, he had the 
audacity to boast that he was the one man who had 
threshed Dewey. He should have been ashamed 
of his conquest——Used by permission of Sunday 
Magazine. 





*Copyright, 1910, by Associated Sunday Magazines, Incorporated. 
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PROMOTIONS. 


It is now “promotion time,” and the oft-re- 
peated question is: “Shall I promote John or not?” 
the only variation in the question being the name 
of the child. There is, of course, but one answer 
to such a question. It is: “What is best for 
John?” for that is the thing to be considered. Do 
not substitute for this direct question any others, 
such as: “What does John’s mother want done?” 
or “What will be most pleasing to John?” There 
is a great responsibility resting upon the teacher 
in this matter. She knows better than anyone 
else just how well John has done, just what his 
capabilities are, and just how he is likely to meet 
the new conditions of a more difficult grade. She 
is usually a better judge than the child’s imme- 
diate family of his acquirements, having had an 
opportunity to compare him with forty or more of 
his fellows working side by side with him. His 
mother may very likely see him through rose- 
colored glasses as a child of uncommon attain- 
ments. The difference of opinion need lead to no 
unpleasantness. Authorities disagree; let the bur- 
den of the proof fall on the child himself. “John 
will not be promoted to the sixth grade at the 
close of the year, Mrs. Smith. He will come back 
into grade V. If, however, he shows me that he is 
competent to do more than the work assigned at 
that time, he shall be given a trial in grade VI.” 
This plan is much better than “promotion on 
trial,” so called, where the pupil is to all intents 
and purposes promoted with a sort of postscript 
tied to his elevation stating that he is really not 
able to go on. The latter is, at best, a kind of 
postponement of the evil day, a shifting of the re- 
sponsibility for the child’s placing from one 
teacher to the next above. In many schools it 
means a few children dragging along from grade 
to grade, never able to do quite the work required, 
and consequently disheartened and unambitious. 
All this comes from lack of firmness and decision 
in dealing with the question of promotions. 

It is not an eternal disgrace to have some chil- 
dren not promoted. It is a lasting stain to send 
on children who need to repeat because of some 
outside pressure. Does this answer some of the 
questions about promotions? 

In passing, please note that proficiency in arith- 
metic pure and simple is hardly a defensible rea- 
son for sending a pupil on any more than defi- 
ciency in that topic alone is a good reason for 
keeping him back. This fetish of arithmetic is a 
survival from the educational dark ages. 

Honest and upright citizens, good fathers and 
mothers and able workers have been known who 
were not brilliant in mathematics. Command of 
the mother tongue—reading, oral and written lan- 
guage, spelling, literature, writing—is much more 
fundamental to a useful and happy life. 

Above all subject attainments stand the habits 
of work, of thought, and of action that the school 
forms. They rank even our idol, arithmetic. It is 
they that ultimately determine the place of each 
unit in the community. ‘ 

In deciding the question of the promotion of the 
individual child the final decision should not be 
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based entirely upon the average of the standing 
in the various subjects. Percentages and aver- 
ages are very valuable in determining relative efh- 
ciency, but the factor of the teacher’s personality 
makes them of little value as an absolute standard. 
It is likely that the teacher’s estimate as it appears 
in the standing shows Whether John or George is 
the better pupil, but this estimate is not so infalli- 
ble as to warrant the non-promotion of a pupil be- 
cause he has an average of 69, and for this reason 
alone. It is-more than likely that some other 
teacher would have given marks making an aver- 
age of 75. If the teacher, guided by the advice of 
the principal, honestly believes the child fully able 
to do the work of the next grade, then promotion 
should follow as a matter of course. If she thinks 
the child unable to measure up to the demands 
that will be made upon him, she has no moral right 
to allow him to undertake work beyond his 
powers. - 

It is also evident that the marks given on the 
monthly report card must be in harmony with the 
teacher’s final decision. If the parent has been 
told every month that the pupil’s work is fully 
satisfactory and then the child fails of promotion, 
the parent has a perfect right to feel that incorrect 
information has been given on the card or that the 
final action is unfair. One horn of the dilemma is 


as bad as the other.—The Brockton School 
Helper. 
+0 0-0 oe 
ELEMENTARY SPECIALIZING. 
BY W. A. GODWARD, 
Devils Lake, N. D. 


That children differ in range and capabilities is 
well known; that education should vary to accom- 
modate these differences is well established both 
in theory and in fact; but that these variations in 
education should all aim at retaining or differ- 
entiating these initial individual differences is by 
no means true. Mere variation in the individual 
may mean something or nothing. 

Education must aim at the type, but the whole 
theory and practice of education (unless it be 
wrong) aims not only at desirable types, but has as 
its secondary aim the preservation of the indi- 
vidual. In the process of performing this double 
function it is quite as often the aim of education 
to equalize these natural variations as to differ- 
entiate them. In fact, there are whole fields of 
human interest, and of education, in which not 
differentiation, but universality, is the aim, both 
in idea and in practice. Such are the whole fields 
of ethical, religious, and civic culture and all the 
best vehicles of thought and expression. In fact, 
the very nature of all this culture is universality. 

The fact of variation in the individual does not, 
in itself, call for specialization. It may call for 
equalization. It is only when society demands a 
differentiation in ultimate function that that kind 
of differential education known as specialization is 
warranted, and then only when subject to the com- 
plete demands of society and to the laws of 
growth of the child. 

Since the test for the validity of specialization is 
the ultimate demand of society, it is obvious that 
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not only is specialization excluded from ethical, 
religious, and civic culture, but from physical 
training as well, except with reference to the varia- 
tion demanded on account of sex. 

In the field of esthetic culture we find, too, a 
common standard of taste and expression which it 
is the function of the elementary schools to supply. 
For this function no specialization is desired, but 
beyond this common social requirement there lies 
also in the field of art not only wide variations in 
the individual, but corresponding variations in the 
social demands. Moreover, the esthetic powers 
develop within the elementary period, thus war- 
ranting such specialization as will not inter- 
rupt the acquisition of the complete social require- 
ments. 

But it is not in the realm of ethical, or religious, 
or civic, or physical, or esthetic culture that there 
has been made the most insistent nor the most 
boisterous demands for specialization, but in the 
direction of vocational education. Nor are these 
demands, on the whole, irrational. They are 
warranted by the variations in the ultimate de- 
mands of society. But because these demands for 
vocational specialization should be satisfied it by 
no means follows that this specializing should be 
done in the elementary period. 

3y the laws of growth of the child and the com- 
plete demands of society individual vocational 
specialization is excluded from this period, and the 
only vocational specialization which is warranted in 
this period is specialization with reference to sex. 
The explicit objections to most elementary voca- 
tional specialization are: Neither body nor mind 
of the pupil is in this period sufficiently mature for 
the exactions of organized and systematized in- 
dustry. There are other social demands that must 
not be neglected. The child has not in this period 
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reached that point of maturity at which it is safe 
to select his vocation, 

Narrow specialization will in early youth limit 
rather than enlarge his possibilities even in his 
special vocation. There is no need for doing this 
work here. There is a better place for it farther 
on, and the objection that this specialization is 
necessary to retain boys in school is not valid. By 
wise child labor laws and compulsory attendance 
law the child can be retained until any desired 
degree of efficiency is attained, and without such 
laws no variation and no educational enticement 
will retain the boy against the call of the street. 

If high levels of manhood and womanhood are to 
be reached the movement of specialization must 
be up toward maturity, not back into the period 
of growth, except as that specialization is de- 
manded by the nature of the growth itself, as in the 
case of specialization with reference to sex or 
esthetic development. Further than this, varia- 
tions in education are aimed either to equalize the 
individual difference to the social requirements of 
universality, or are elementary variations, aiming 
to lay a general foundation for the several lines of 
specialization further on in the period of maturity. 

Finally, in any question of such complexity as 
this of specialization, it must be remembered that 
of all the sciences education is the least capable 
of being reduced to the exactness of a formula. 
Educational aims are approximations. Yet below 
these approximations, after all, lie the great gen- 
eral principles which point to the truth and in ac- 
cordance with which all problems in education 
must be relatively determined. These principles 
are the ultimate social demands, the laws of indi- 
vidual growth, and the initial variations of the 
child, none of which can be ignored with impunity. 
—At Indianapolis. 
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THE GAMES OF ENGLISH CHILDREN. 


BY HERBERT LEATHER, 
Manchester, England. 


The importance of games as an educational in- 
fluence in primary schools has recently been 
doubly emphasized by the English board of educa- 
tion. 

In the suggestions issued by the board occur 
the following passages: “The school as a com- 
munity should have some corporate life of its own 
in order that the scholars themselves may take 
part in maintaining a standard of conduct. The 
most direct means of fostering school traditions 
is to organize school games, in which the scholars 
may learn under the guidance of their teachers to 
obey rules, to avoid rough play, and to exercise 
self-restraint. There is no better work in the 
field of education than to inculcate a wholesome 
love for games in the playground, for to do this 
means the creation of an esprit de corps, and a 
readiness to endure fatigue, to submit to disci- 
pline, and to subordinate one’s own powers and 
wishes to a common end. It is for this reason 
that schools which can raise football and cricket 
clubs, swimming clubs, and cadet corps are wont 


to exhibit such excellent work inside the walls of 
the school; and there is little danger that under 
the conditions of the public elementary school the 
pursuit of games can in any way interfere with 
that which is more generally understood as school 
work.” 

Only a few weeks ago the board issued another 
strong plea in favor of school organized games. 
Among those suggested as suitable for children 
were the old English Morris and Maypole dances 
and the old country dances, as Sir Roger de 
Coverley. Exercises in marching, running, jump- 
ing, and breathing are also described and illus- 
trated, and there are tables of exercises for three 
ages, covering the successive periods from seven 
to nine, from nine to eleven, and from eleven to 
fourteen years. 

All of which stands in great contrast with the 
spirit which prevailed only a few years ago. 
Then many schools of repute were so intent upon 
producing scholarship winners that the morning 
and afternoon recreative intervals were com- 








monly ignored, in order that no time should be 
“wasted.” Any such school would be branded 
to-day as inefficient. 

The first part of the English child’s school life, 
which by law extends from five to thirteen years, is 
spent in the infant school, where for two years 
education is conducted upon Froebel’s principles. 
All the games are those of the kindergarten, and 
it is at this period that the bases of the great ball 
games are laid down. On leaving the kinder- 
garten the children are transferred to boys’, girls’, 
or co-education schools, where the games 
taught vary according to the nature of the de- 
partment. 

In boys’ schools the- play is naturally of the 
robust type. Football is the favorite game 
probably because it is played for eight months of 
the year; and if a ground and ball are available, 
little additional apparatus is required. In the as- 
sociation game, which is played with a large, round 
ball, there are twenty-two players, eleven on each 
side; but in the Rugby pastime, where an oval 
ball is used, there are fifteen players on each 
side. The former game is almost universally fol- 
lowed by the primary schools; the latter by the 
secondary and public schools. The spirit of the 
Rugby game remains as it was described in 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” In co-education 
schools the games are usually organized sepa- 
rately for boys and girls, though in some cases 
combined games are arranged. Several London 
schools organize cricket and hockey games in 
this manner. Hockey is becoming a favorite 
winter game for girls throughout the country. 
Swimming is taught generally in connection with 
the primary school course, there being special in- 
structors for this subject in the large towns, while 
in the smaller centres the school teachers fre- 
quently take it. 

No compulsion is used as to the teaching of 
swimming or any of the school games, but in the 
first case certificates are given for proficiency in 
swimming and life-saving exercises. At the close 
of summer, school swimming galas are held, at 
which the most promising swimmers from each 
school swim in open competition for various 
school championships. Many senior pupils fol- 
low up the game of water polo after they have 
left school. 

Competitions lasting throughout the season 
are arranged for cricket and football; and the 
school winning the highest percentage of matches 
is awarded some trophy which is held for twelve 
months. 

Lawn tennis and croquet are generally played 
by high school girls; and in the north of England 
lacrosse is a favorite game of secondary schools 
for boys. 

Under the auspices of the school athleti¢ asso- 
ciations much is being done to foster local inter- 
est in children’s games. In nearly all the large 
towns annual festivals are held for the purpose of 
encouraging running, jumping, and other physical 
exercises of a suitable type. All the tests are 
fitted to the capacity of normal children, and great 
public interest is taken in the displays. Large 
sums of money are annually taken, these being 
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allocated to various hospitals and charities for 
necessitous children. 

During the winter months the towns take part 
in a national schools’ football competition; and of 
late years international contests have been suc- 
cessfully instituted. 

Most of the old-fashioned children’s games and 
pastimes are still played, among them marbles, 
rolling the hoop, battledore, skipping with ropes, 
hop-scotch, leap-frog, kite-flying, and follow-my- 
leader. 

Of those recently introduced basket ball and 
scouting appear to be the most popular. Bands 
of boy scouts may now be seen patrolling 
throughout the country. With their long’ poles 
and hatchets they may be noted alike in the re- 
cesses of the countryside or in the narrow alleys 
of the towns following up trails. 

Contemporary with the demand for physical 
education which has recently developed may be 
noted two tendencies, the first being a substantial 
assurance that so long as the more vigorous 
games continue to be recognized as essential to 
the school curriculum it will be necessary to 
maintain a substantial proportion of men teach- 
ers on the teaching staffs, so that there is now a 
possibility that the general displacement of men 
by women in the schools will be checked in some 
degree; the second being a growing movement in 
favor of providing playing spaces for children. 

Associations for attaining this object have al- 
ready been formed in many parts of England, and 
much progress has already been made; but as in 
the States much still remains. 

It appears strange that the problem of playing 
spaces for children should be troubling the edu- 
cationists of a new, as well as of an old, nation. 

Is it that the claims of the child are always lia- 
ble to be overlooked ? 

— + 0 0-02 —— 
HOW TEACHERS WERE PAID IN 1825. 

In 1825 a person might refuse to be taxed for 
the support of the public schools. He could not, 
however, send to such school without paying tui- 
tion, if he refused to be taxed. He could also 
agree to pay his school tax in merchantable 
produce. Section 24 of the laws of 1825 provided 
as follows:— 

‘Be it further enacted, that whenever the tax 
is levied, according to the twelfth section of this 
act, in good merchantable produce, it shall be law- 
ful for the trustees to make out a list, with a war- 
rant, stating to be collected in produce; and they 
shall have power to transfer the list and warrant 
to any teacher or teachers that they may have 
employed, who shall have full power to collect the 
same; and if any person shall refuse or neglect to 
pay their respective amounts in produce, for two 
weeks after demanded, it shall be lawful to col- 
lect the same in cash: Provided, that whenever 
there is any disagreement about the price of any 
produce offered in payment, it shall be the duty 
of each to select one disinterested housekeeper to 
value the same, and if they cannot agree it shall 
be their duty to choose a third, and all such valu- 
ation shall be  binding.’”’—Educational Press 
Bulletin, Illinois. 
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MYRA KELLY AS A PUPIL. 


Myra Kelly (Mrs, Allan. McNaughton) was,a 
student of Horace Mann school, New Yotk city, 
from 1891 to 1895, afd one of her teachers writes 
of her :— 

“She was distinctly a favorite with both teach- 
ers and fellow-students. As a pupil she made no 
phenomenal records, nor, indeed, did she try to do 
so. She did well what she liked to do, and left 
partly or wholly undone what she did not like to 
do. For mathematics and the other exact sci- 
ences she had little inclination. In literature and 
the manual arts she showed marked interest and 
talent. She brought to her reading a quick in- 
telligence and a_ sensitiveness to impressions. 
What she had to say was never foolish, seldom 
commonplace, and often keen and witty. 

“Those of us who had the good fortune to know 
her, both in the classroom and out of it, remem- 
ber with pleasure her bright and cheerful ways, 
her occasional keen and penetrating insight, 
and her happy-go-lucky Irish temperament. 
This buoyant temperament was, however, not all; 
under it there was a vein of real seriousness and 
a warm Irish heart. 

“It is one of the pleasantest of my recollections 
of her that she was free from pretence of any 
sort. She did not think of herself as set apart for 
great things. She was, on the contrary, just a 
wholesome, happy, kind-hearted girl.” 





WHAT WE MAY LEARN OF LITTLE SWITZER- 
LAND. 


BY S. LOUISE PATTESON. 


The Swiss of the middle class have a unique 
and inexpensive method of extending education. 
It consists in an exchange of school children be- 
tween the cantons that speak different languages. 
For instance a family in a German-speaking 
canton sends a high school pupil to a family of 
about the same _ social standing in a French or 
Italian-speaking canton, which family in turn 
sends a pupil of about the same age and grade 
to the former family. Each takes the place of the 
absent one in the home. 

The object is primarily to have these pupils get 
practical experience in the respective languages, 
which they have learned theoretically in school; 
but many other benefits accrue from this new asso- 
ciation, changed scene, and consequently enlarged 
mental - horizon. 

In this country where only one language is 
spoken, the primary object of such exchanges 
does not exist. But would not our children gain 
a broader outlook through such a change of as- 
sociation and of scene? 

It has been suggested that lower grade pupils 
spend their vacations away from home and school 
and familiar scenes, that they may return fully re- 
freshed to their lessons. Might not such a sys- 
tem of mutual exchange carried out during vaca- 
tion period come as a great boon to parents un- 
able otherwise to give their children this needed 
change? 
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A CLEAN CITY. 


[Cincinnati has a clean city campaign inaugurated in 
early April by a committee consisting of Frank P. Good- 
win, G. B. Bolenbaugh, and Florence Wilson. We print 
the circular that was sent to all principals and teachers. ] 

The teachers of civics in the eighth grade request co- 
operation in a clean city movement—a movement by 
which we hope to make and keep Cincinnati cleaner, 
brighter, and more sanitary and, at the same time, train 
the children in correct ideals and habits of community 
life. : 

This means, in part, that we should endeavor to create 
such a sense of civic duty as will cause the children to 
feel a greater personal responsibility in promoting the 
welfare of the home, the school, and the community. 
For the development of the civic conscience a feeling of 
personal responsibility should find expression in some 
form of co-operative effort, the results of which shall be 
of value to the community. 

As a beginning it seems to us that the children may 
work to best advantage in the proposed clean city move- 
ment. It furnishes an opportunity to lend a hand in 
cleaning up and keeping clean the home, the school, and 
the streets. We may thus teach them to be dissatisfied 
with disorderly and unsanitary back yard conditions, 
and in some localities it will furnish an opportunity to 
suggest the adornment of their premises by home 
gardening and more orderly conditions in the home. To 
keep the school premises free from paper and other 
refuse has been, in frequent instances, a difficult prob- 
tem; and closely related to it is the more general prob- 
lem of clean streets. j 

In so far as the children are concerned this is prob- 
ably due to two causes. In the first place they are in- 
fluenced to a large degree by the civic ideals and con- 
ditions that surround them. For example, if a shop 
keeper sweeps the refuse from his place of business into 
the street, a child will not hesitate to follow his example 
by throwing waste paper or a banana peel on the side- 
walk. Moreover, children do not understand the funda- 
mental principles of community life any more than do 
some of their elders. They do not appreciate that if 
the community is a good place to live in, its members 
must, in a considerable degree, render a life of service; 
that they are receiving large benefits from the com- 
munity; and that they sheuld contribute to its welfare. 
We believe, however, that the proposed movewent will 
assist in cultivating the civie conscience necessary to an 
appreciation of these truths. 

Nor should the financial side of this question be over- 
looked. Were it possible to estimate the cost of dirty 
conditions to individuals the results might be astounding. 
The city spends annually almost a half million dollars 
to maintain the street cleaning department and the col- 
lection of garbage. About $70,000 is spent to maintain 
the health department. Both of these departments are 
largely concerned with civic cleanliness. How much 
their expenses could be reduced if all the people 
earnestly and intelligently attempted to prevent dirty 
conditions cannot be determined. But certainly we are 
safe in concluding that these departments under such 
conditions might render more efficient service at a con- 
siderably reduced cost. Without such assistance they 
cannot serve the city as they desire. 

Kansas has three superintendents who receive 
$2,500 or more; four others who receive $2,000 or 
more; thirteen others who receive $1,500 or 
more; twenty-five others who receive $1,200 
or more; nineteen others who receive $1,000 or 
more, 
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Don’t select for the decorating of your school- 
room something that is merely “appropriate.” 
Beauty is the first purpose of decoration; there- 
fore get something that is certainly and endur- 
ingly beautiful. 

Decoration without beauty involves various 
undesirable risks. A bust of Caesar, for exam- 
ple, is highly “appropriate” for a classical school. 
But consider the probable consequences. Caesar 
is not beautiful, and no amount of contemplation 
of his effigy will stimulate in the pupil that sensi- 
tiveness to beautiful line and form that ought to 
be the primary purpose of school decoration. 
On the contrary, great Caesar, if he be not merely 
ignored because of his unloveliness, is likely to 
become a by-word and a scoffing—serving no bet- 
ter purpose than to discredit all sculpture. For 
persons who have completely grown up, there is 
interest and significance even in some unlovely 
heads; and they seem to us good and well-placed 
in certain libraries, where their function is not 
decoration in the simply artistic sense, but that of 
suggesting and strengthening the atmosphere of 
the historical past. The old Gore hall of the 
Harvard College library used to illustrate this 
side of historic sculpture. The busts that stood in 
the old-fashioned alcoves, undeniably not beauti- 
ful, were singularly and perfectly in keeping with 
the expression of the place. But it was not a 
schoolroom, and its flavor would have been merely 
“queer” to the average pupil. 

Having resolved to make the school decora- 
tions surely beautiful, pay temperate attention to 
the question of inappropriateness. Macmonnies’ 
Bacchante would not be a wholly desirable selec- 
tion for a school; and for different reasons the 
Laocoon might be as little to be desired. 

Subject, however, is not the only reason for 
which a particular piece of sculpture may be in- 
appropriate. It is known that there are women 
who, as the phrase goes, “cannot wear lace,”— 
on whose gowns the finest lace appears misplaced 
and ineffective. Similarly, there are school- 
rooms, not scant of space—sometimes whole 
school building—which cannot shelter large 
pieces of sculpture in the round without looking 
cowed and mean by the contrast. 

This is one way of saying that a great virtue of 
sculpture for school decoration is the effect it has 
in modifying the architectural expression of the 
rooms in which it is placed. There is great need, 
in choosing sculpture for schoolrooms, of consider- 
ing carefully the architectural qualities of the 
room in hand,—both what it possesses and what 
it lacks. Among the advantages of sculpture 
over pictures for school decoration is the visi- 
bility of a piece of sculpture from nearly every 
point within the four walls which immediately en- 
close it. Pictures, being flat surfaces, can be well 
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THE DECORATION OF SCHOOLROOMS. 


BY BENJAMIN BAKER. 


seen only from a rather strictly limited area. To 
the greater part of a large room they are little 
more than reflecting surfaces of glass for var- 
nished canvas, while their details, and even more 
their color, show to advantage only from one or 
two points in the room. 

The secret of the architectural effect of sculp- 





DIANA OF VERSAILLES. 
Courtesy of Boston Sculpture Company, Melrose, Mass. 


ture wisely chosen and skilfully placed, lies mainly 
in the way high relief takes light from every side. 
The material bulk of sculpture is important to its 
architectural effect; im the case of pedestal 
columns supporting busts, the effect is out of all 
proportion to the bulk. But the real effective- 
ness of bulk, and its influence upon the architec- 
tural expression of the room, is due to the light 
and shade on the relief. Where for a picture 
there would be no light at all, a relief from the 
Parthenon frieze will catch enough contrasts from 
the dim illumination to become instinct with a 
shadowy vividness that is sometimes more attrac- 
tive and more full of suggestion than would be 
possible to the same relief under the fierce white 
light beloved of art museums. Columns, as 
pedestals for busts, give different effects by their 
vertical lines of light and shadow. The effect of 
full-size reproductions of classical figures is often 
not wholly an effect of bulk alone, or of lights 
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and shadows, or of line; in the case of a Diana on 
a high pedestal, for instance, proper placing for 
thoroughly good results requires the advice of 
some person of special training in such tasks. 





Courtesy of Boston Sculpture Company. 
The first claim on the score of appropriateness 
is therefore the fitness of a particular piece of 
sculpture to produce a good architectural effect. 





NIKE (OR VICTORY) OF SAMOTHRACE. 
Courtesy of Boston Sculptusye Company. 


Those who have not considered what -it is possi- 
ble to do with sculpture in the way of giving a new 
structural expression to a room are likely to be 
surprised by the actual results of wise selection 
and placing. No other means of decorating 
schoolrooms is so potent in changing their 
character and countenance. 
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Being first appropriate in this architectural 
sense, sculpture for the schoolroom. should be, 
also first, beautiful. Whatever is conspicuous in 
the schoolroom is making innumerable, repeated 
impressions upon the minds of those whose eyes 
see. Those repeated impressions will become 
wearisome and unwelcome unless they are im- 
pressions of beauty which have some continuous 
appeal to imagination and aesthetic feeling. 
Here lies the need of the highest beauty. Any- 
thing less is an offence to the sensitive, and fails 
to stimulate or inspire the more prosaic. 

It seems hardly to*need saying that sculpture is 
in nearly every case the best decoration for the 
schoolroom. One aspect of its superiority over 
pictures has been mentioned. Another im- 
portant one is the fact that faithfulness of repro- 
duction is attainable in sculpture at moderate 
cost; while.the same degree of faithfulness in pic- 
tures is exceedingly difficult to come by. 


_——- ~ 
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HOW TO TEACH ORNITHOLOGY. 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


In the first place, the teacher must have some 
familiarity with the subject. By that we do not 
mean that he must be a scientific expert or a pro- 
fessional ornithologist. What he needs is a fair 
general knowledge of the bird world, especially 
of the various classes and genera into whith the 
feathered fraternity has been divided by scientific 
men. Then he should have at least a “speaking 
acquaintance” with some of the common species 
that dwell in the neighborhood in which he ex- 
pects to teach. 

All this can be acquired without much expendi- 
ture of time, money, and effort. It goes without 
saying that he should use his eyes and ears when 
out of doors, for that is the only way to cultivate a 
personal acquaintance with the birds. With a good 
opera glass, or, better still, a good field glass in 
hand, he should take an occasional ramble to the 
fields to see “how the land lies” in featherdom. 
At first he will meet with many birds that are 
strangers to him, not that they have not been pres- 
ent in the neighborhood from time immemorial, 
but simply that he has not been interested in them 
enough to observe them. 

Impressed with the fact that there are many 
things to be learned about birds, he will want to 
gain some scientific knowledge of them; he will 
want to know the common and scientific names of 
the birds he finds and the places they occupy in the 
avian system. For this purpose a good manual 
on the science of ornithology will be needed. 
Who would think of attempting to study the 
flowers and plants in a scientific way without a 
botany and a botanical key? Just so an 





THE TRIUMPH OF ALEXANDER. 
Qourtesgy of Boston Sculpture Company, 
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ornithological key is needed to make a systematic 
study of the bird kingdom. Fortunately the 
tyro of to-day has at hand the very tools required, 
being im this respect highly favored above us older 
bird students when we were young. 

If the student lives east of the Mississippi river, 
the work he should by all means secure for identi- 
fying species and scientific investigation is Frank 
M. Chapman’s “Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America,” which contains a classification 
of the bird world according to the latest system, 
keys to the various genera and species, instruc- 
tions relative to studying the birds, concise and 
accurate descriptions of all the species, and 
numerous pictures that enlist the service of the 
eye. In case the student lives west of the Missis- 
sippi river, Mrs. Florence M. Bailey’s “Hand- 
book of Birds of the Western United States” will 
meet his needs in an admirable way, correspond- 
ing with Mr. Chapman’s work on the birds of the 
East. The price of Mr. Chapman’s book is $3; 
flexible back, $3.50, and the publishers are D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. Mrs. Bailey’s 
book is published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston; price, $3.50, net. These 
invaluable manuals are of convenient size 
for carrying a-field, so that a new _ bird 
may be identified on the _ spot. With his 
glass the student watches the bird, making note 
of its form, size, markings, and behavior, and 
when he has settled as many points as seem to be 
necessary he sits down and consults his handbook 
until he has found the description that corre- 
sponds with his notes... It will not be long before 
he will gain expertness with both the glass and 
the key. The time of identifying species will be 
a season of rare delight in his life. 

In this way the teacher gains a practical knowl- 
edge of the birds within the radius of his observa- 
tions. He need not identify every species before 
he enlists his pupils in the study, for he may be a 
learner and a teacher at the same time; indeed, 
it would add zest to the work of his class if he 
should encourage them to find species that are 
new to him as well as to themselves. It is a mis- 
take for a teacher to suppose he must give his pu- 
pils the impression that he “knows everything.” 

A few walks into the country with his class 
should be one of the first numbers on his pro- 
gram. Such rambles will give him the oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention.of the pupils to the 
birds, stirring their interest in the new study, and 
helping them to name some of the most familiar 
species. This is a good way to “break the ice,” 
to get started. Not many such excursions in 
groups can be. taken, because there will not be 
time; nor will many be necessary, or even advisa- 
ble. The fact is, it is difficult to study birds in 
a crowd, for the feathered creatures are shy, they 
have been so badly treated by man; and the more 
people there are about, the more wary and nerv- 
ous they are likely to be. Indeed, I am tempted 
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to say that in bird study two are a crowd. They 
cannot keep their mouths shut, and their tramp- 
ing about makes too much racket. Other things 
being equal, the bird student who goes out alone 
into nature’s haunts, and moves as quietly as 
possible, will obtain the best results. So I would 
advise only enough excursions in groups to get 
the pupils fairly started and their interest aroused. 

Having introduced his pupils to the bird fra- 
ternity, the teacher may now encourage each of 
them to make personal observations for himself. 
If each can have the use of a glass, so much the 
better; if not, let them use the eyes that nature 
has given them. Even the great Audubon never 
used a glass. The pupils should be incited to visit 
the fields, the woods, the thickets, and swamps, 
and to climb the hills and mountains, if there are 
any in their region. They should carefully scruti- 
nize every new bird they meet, make note of as 
many points relative to size, manners, markings, 
etc., as possible, and bring their notes to the 
teacher, who may set aside an hour for helping the 
investigators to identify the species observed by 
means of the manuals at hand. 

It is easy to see that intense enthusiasm may be 
created in this way, and that teacher and pupils 
will make rapid progress in their work. A 
friendly rivalry might be aroused among the pu- 
pils. Presently they will have named all the birds 
of their neighborhood (save, perhaps, the ex- 
tremely rare visitors), and will be ready to look 
more minutely into their habits, observing those 
cunning ways that display unusual intelligence 
and that are the delight of all true bird-lovers. 

When should such study be begun? My 
“Now is the accepted time!” 
Why? Because there are always some birds in 
your district, and you will want to know what the 
birds are doing all the time, winter and summer, 
autumn and spring. No, you need not wait for 
“bird time,” as an editor once wrote me, for bird 
time is all the time. True, birds are most plenti- 
ful in the spring, and are perhaps most interesting 
then, but in winter they are more easily observed 
and studied, because there are not so many as to 
confuse the novice, and they cannot hide so readily 
as when the trees and bushes are covered with 
foliage. 

One word of warning should be given: Put 
down your foot firmly on killing birds and robbing 
their nests. With glasses and handbooks at 
hand, it is not necessary to-day to slaughter the 
birds for purposes of identification. If your pu- 
pils want to make a collection of nests, let them do 
so after the young birds have flown. I would by 
all means discountenance the collecting of eggs. 
A bird in the bush is worth forty in the hand, 
whether the forty are alive or dead. Teach the 
pupils that the birds are the best friends they have 
in all nature’s realm; in short, that the economic 
value of insect- and seed-eating birds cannot be 
estimated. 
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SPELLING.—( Il.) 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 


1,000 WORDS.—(L.) 

In New York city there is a business man at 
the head of a large manufacturing and jobbing 
establishment who is unable to read and write. 
He cannot adda column of figures. He can, 
however, keep an office force of stenographers 
and bookkeepers busy. He can also exercise 
unusual power in the politics of a neighboring 
city. He has earned and won in the competition 
of the past half century a fortune of some five 
hundred thousand dollars. That his memory is 
exceptionally sure, his vocabulary eccentric, but 
vigorous, his grammar incredible, and his knowl- 
edge of men keen need scarcely be said. His 
most interesting personal characteristic is an in- 
solent mediaeval scorn of “clerks” who can read 
and write, but who cannot “manage.” Except- 
ing only the pride that seems to mark him as a 
belated Norman knight striding in armor among 
peasants, villeins, and clerks, he is a man of noble 
character and of thoroughly wholesome, if not 
agreeable disposition. The loyalty of his em- 
ployees is perfect. 

Doubtless there are hundreds, even thousands of 
these self-reliant, Conquering men, actual or 
virtual illiterates, conducting considerable enter- 
prises in our land, and full of uses to church and 
state. 

In the light of so convincing a fact as this, it is 
pure “schoolmaster-dogmatism,” plain and un- 
pleasing academic pedantry to say that spelling is 
an indispensable accomplishment in this age and 
land. What is true is that for most persons of 
moderate abilities, energy, and emotional power 
and disposition, for those persons who cannot 
make things happen, but who must adjust them- 
selves to their fellows and to the conditions of the 
material life about them, there are words that 
must be known. For those others who mean to 
command high and effective positions in life, who 
are to understand circumstance and conditions, to 
operate the various social institutions——home, 
church, property, school, business, government,— 
who in considerable measure are to enjoy the op- 
portunities and the advantages, real or supposed, 
of this present civilization of a people speaking 
and writing the English tongue, there are many 
words so useful as to be worth learning. That 
number I have found to be about twenty thou- 
sand. 

The problem that confronts the educator is 
this: He cannot teach twenty thousand words 
thoroughly to elementary school pupils prior to 
graduation. To average pupils he can teach 
perhaps six thousand so well that on the 
average they will spell four thousand of them 
freely and accurately. What six thousand should 
he try to teach? The more he tries to teach the 
lower will be the average per cent. number that 
his pupils will learn. To illustrate: One might, 
conceivably, teach to one hundred boys of four- 
teen years one hundred seven- to ten-letter words 
so well that on the average they would attain (say) 


ninety-nine per cent. proficiency in them. One 
hundred boys, of whom half were kept in school by 
compulsory education laws, might learn one thou- 
sand difficult words during the same time suffi- 
ciently well to get an average of (say) ninety per 
cent. They might secure for six thousand words 
an average of seventy-five per cent. But give 
them twenty thousand words, and they 
would not make a ten per cent. average. Very 
few of the men who read our “current litera- 
ture” could secure seventy-five per cent. 
upon a test of all the different words in an ordi- 
nary metropolitan daily newspaper or national 
monthly magazine, which for a single issue runs 
often to the ten-thousand word limit, and some- 
times beyond. 

A good standard dictionary to-day contains 
over four hundred thousand words, not counting 
plurals of nouns or other standard variations. 
Of these words a quarter would be useful to aver- 
age men if they could learn them, which is, how- 
ever, obviously impossible. 

But our question as to the indispensability of 
words to one who would live in modern life as a 
working, happy, and profitable part of it has its 
logical beginning. What are the most useful 
words of all? , 

Allow me to answer this question partly by re- 
cital of an experiment. Recently I asked each 
of five hundred grammar grade pupils to write 
out for me independently a list of the ten words 
that he or she thought most worth knowing by. 
himself or herself. 

Nearly every list. contained the names of one 
or more virtues, such as “cleanliness,” “kindness,” 
“honesty.” Many lists contained the words “edu- 
cation” and “religion.” Some contained the 
conjunctive verbs; others had several preposi- 
tions. Several pupils gave ten pronouns. 
Are there any guiding principles? I believe that 
there are; and that few spelling books or spelling 
teachers have ever followed them. 

Let me state the matter negatively. We do nédt 
need to spell the names, however important in 
themselves, of things, actions, or qualities as to 
which we talk much. but write little. The con- 
verse is the affirmative principle. We need those 
words which deal with matters and relations con- 
stantly occurring in written language. 

Another negative principle. We do not greatly 
need the almost perfect synonyms. We are likely 
to find it advantageous to know the names of as 
many different matters and relations occurring in 
written language as we can acquire. In civiliza- 
tion the power of a man is largely his power to 
express his thoughts. 

It is here that topical recitations and oral re- 
productions as preparation for written work fail. 
Oral and written English are two different and as 
it were tangential, if not opposite, phases of the 
one speech. 

Again, the fact that a word occurs often in a 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

Mr. Winship has been editor and proprietor of 
the Journal of Education for twenty-five years. 
These have been notable years in the public 
school history of America, and he has borne a 
prominent part in the progress of these years. 
No other man has printed so much on all phases 
of this progress from the standpoint of personal 
knowledge of school work in legislation, adminis- 
tration, and schoolroom application of ideals, and 
no other man has addressed more than a frac- 
tional part as many people on school problems 
and progress in all sections of the country as has 
Mr. Winship, and no one else has visited more 
than a fractional part as many schools throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

There has been no year in the quarter of a cen- 
tury that he has not lectured in and visited schools 
in more than half of the states of the union, and 
every year in all sections of the country. He has 
lectured in and visited nearly all of the state nor- 
mal schools, and 100 colleges and universities, and 
seminaries, academies, and other preparatory 
schools without number. In all this comparative 


study of schools Mr. Winship has taken abundant 
notes. 

From October 1 to April 8 Mr. Winship lec- 
tured in and visited schools in twenty-three states. 
This included state associations, state section as- 
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sociations, associations, universities, col- 
leges, normal schools, academies, high schools ; in 
all, more than 250 addresses to more than a quar- 
ter of a million people. 

In these twenty-five years he has been in touch 
with school legislation in every state in the union, 
and has been somewhat familiar with every school 
book and professional book issued. He has also 
known more or less closely every educational 
leader of the quarter of a century and most of the 
superintendents of cities, and of many counties, 
and practically all normal school principals. 

Because of this unparalleled opportunity to 
know schools and school people during the quar- 
ter of a century, it has been suggested by many 
that the twenty-fifth anniversary of editorship of 
the Journal of Education should be celebrated by 
the paper in a “Comparative Study of Education,” 

r “Twenty-five Years of School Progress,” and 
this will be done in the issue of June 9, which will 
also be the souvenir number for the Boston meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. ‘This 
should be the most important issue of an educa- 
tional magazine ever issued. 

Many persons already 
for members of 


other important persons who should know what 


are ordering copies 


their board of education and 


a quarter of a century has brought forth. 
1-0-0 @-0- 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Mississippi is not appreciated, educationally, 
either at home or abroad. Mississippi is rural as 
is no other of the older states in the Union. By 
the census of 1900 there was no city of 15,000 
population and only one with 10,000. Here was a 
state of 1,680,°00 population, more than Cali- 
fornia, or Kansas, or Maryland, or Nebraska, 
three times as large as Colorado, or Oregon, or 
the state of Washington or Rhode Island, and yet 
with no city of 15,000. This is inconceivable. 

And yet Mississippi has largely made Memphis 
and Mobile, and has done much for Birmingham 
and New Orleans. These great cities have built 
upon her borders, have run their railroads so as 
to sap the business energy of Mississippi and give 
the credit to Tennessee, Alabama, and Louisiana. 

Despite this absence of a square deal, Missis- 
sippi is fighting heroically to educate her people, 
all of her people. 

More than sixty per cent. of all the state taxes 
of Mississippi goes into her schools! Oh, ye 
boastful northern states, go to Mississippi and see 
the situation as to the urban population, see how 
much of the taxes that should be paid at home is 
paid in Memphis and Mobile, Birmingham and 
New Orleans, and then see what the legislature 
does for schools each year, and then see what 
your own states are doing, and you will lift your 
hat to the state that has more rural population 
for its size than any other of the older states in 
the Union. 
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MILTON BRADLEY; A SUCCESSFUL MAN. 


Fifty years ago Milton Bradley established the 
Milton Bradley Company’s business in Spring- 
field, Mass., and its growth and development, its 
expansion and evolution in a field all its own, from 
the first, is a notable tribute to his noble success. 
Mr. Bradley’s personality has been an important 
factor in his success.. His rugged honesty and 
sterling character carried him through every 
crisis that arose. But Milton Bradley was a man 
of professional as well as business ideals, He 
was a good business man, but his success was 
largely due to the fact that every notable advance 
in fifty years was inspired by a purpose to achieve 
something for children. In the fifty years there 
were four great educational movements for which 
he largely stood sponsor,—lithography, chil- 
dren’s games, the kindergarten, and the- color 
scheme. Incidentally he identified himself with 
the making of all sorts of materials for school and 
home use for children. 

It was always Mr. Bradley’s proud boast that 
the greatest thing he ever did for his business and 
for the cause was the selection of the best men to 
promote the business end of his interest, and cer- 
tainly he was in this a phenomenal success. 

For a third of a century, the great years of the 
Milton Bradley business, George W. Tapley and 
his son, William W. Tapley, have been the leading 
factors in the financial prosperity of the concern. 
Rarely have a father and son signified so much to 
any business, especially one that did not bear 
their name. From time to time the business has 
developed one man after another to evolve some 
feature of the business either new in itself or im- 
portant in the expansion in some special territory, 
all the pride and joy of Mr. Bradley. 

In celebrating the fiftieth anniversary the Mil- 
ton Bradley Company has issued a beautiful and 
informing booklet, which all who possess it will 
highly prize as a library treasure. 
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TRI-CITY SPIRIT. 


Davenport, Ia., and Rock Island and Moline, 
Ill., have a fraternity spirit that is delightful. 
They have a Tri-City Schoolmasters’ Club that is 
professionally significant. In the three cities 
there are nearly seventy men teaching. Daven- 
port is about equal to the other two cities, and 
the meetings are in that city every other time. 
The three superintendents, Swett, Hayden, and 
Jackson, take turns in presiding. There is always 
a dinner followed by a professional and literary 
program. When the Northern Illinois Associa- 
tion met in Rock Island the teachers of Daven- 
port took 200 membership tickets, sending a 
check covering the full amount, and when the 
Southeastern Iowa Association met at Davenport, 
the teachers of Rock Island and Moline each 
took 100 membership tickets. Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brothers to dwell to- 
gether in unison. 
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COST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


So much is said about the cost of school books 
that it is worth while to look at the facts. No 
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city in the country uses more or better books 
than Boston, and yet the entire cost is but one 
cent out of every dollar spent for school mainte- 
nance. Of course this does not include the 
erection of school buildings. Only one dollar in 
a hundred goes to books, or a total. of $40,000, 
This is only forty cents per child for the entire 
year, including writing books, elementary and 
high school books, all books used by children. A 
good book is next to a good teacher, and is as in- 
dispensable. Most that is learned is from books, 
and yet the entire cost a year per pupil is forty 
cents! 
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SCHOOL LAWS. 

Hon. A. S. Downing, first deputy of the state 
education department of New York, takes a view 
of school laws that is wholly unique and decidedly 
refreshing. He insists that normal schools shall 
not teach school laws or more than a few uni- 
versal principles. The “School Register,” which 
is in the hands of every teacher every day, con- 
tains, in brief, all the laws that the teacher can by 
any possibility administer; beyond this the teacher 
should never attempt to go, but should refer the 
case promptly and entirely to state officials: In 
New York they never give any credits for knowl- 
edge of school law, and. never examine thereon. 

Here is a subject that should be looked into in 
every state. Have we not followed a weak tradi- 
tion foolishly? There are no two states in the 
Union whose laws have any significant, relation to 
each other, and any teacher is likely to teach in 
a state from whose normal school she did not 
graduate. 








Cn aor 
NO BIRTH RECORD. 


This is a strange land in which we live. One 
can never feel sure that he understands the condi- 
tions in any state until he makes specific inquiries. 
For instance, Pennsylvania has never required 
any official records of births by any city; borough, 
or township officials. This is a serious matter 
when it comes to the enforcement of a child-labor 
law. All that the authorities have to go by is the 
baptismal record, if there is one, or a study of 
previous school records to figure out how old the 
child would be on the basis of earlier records. It 
is a strange circumstance that many parents who 
will tell the truth about the age of a child at six 
will lie about it at fourteen. All this makes the 
enforcement of the compulsory school law in that 
state exceedingly difficult. 
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GERMED BILLS. 


The latest scare, and this seems to be a genuine 
scare, is connected with money, which is shown 
to be the root of all contagious disease. Ninety- 
two million germs of manifold variety were 
found on a $1 bill microscopically examined at 
the request of Representative Wiley of New Jer- 
sey. Among the many diseases found to be cir- 
culating about this money were: Smallpox, scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, and diphtheria. 
Another bill examined by the agricultural depart- 
ment, Mr. Wiley said, disclosed the presence of 
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13,518,000 living bacteria. These results ob- 
tained by Congressman Wiley were secured 
through the agricultural department. The state- 
ments, therefore, are official, and certainly bear 
out the contention that disease germs can be car- 
ried by money. A. Cressy Morrison, Chicago, 
secretary of the International Acetylene associa- 
tion, is leading in the campaign to have all 
small bills returned to the government for burning 
as soon as they become soiled. 
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FEDERATION OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


At the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. there 
will be held the second annual meeting of the 
Federation of State Associations, of which 
Charles S. Foos of Reading is president, W. W. 
Remington of Denver, secretary, and E. Mackey 
of Trenton, chairman of the executive committee. 

There will be addresses by United States Com- 
missioner E. E. Brown, Superintendent J. E. Barr 
of Stockton, Calif.; Superintendent J. J. Bryan of 
Camden, N. J.; Superintendent A. F. Harmon of 
Selma, Ala.; and G. P. Willard of Colchester, 
Conn. 

This new organization is one of the important 
recent departures of this association. 
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MISS HARRIS’S STATEMENT. 


Ada Van Stone Harris, in resigning as assistant 
superintendent of Rochester, N. Y., puts the situ- 
ation in a clear and concise statement: “The 
strain incident to an effort to maintain high stand- 
ards under adverse and reactionary conditions 
will be greater than I am called upon to bear.” 
How many noble women have killed themselves 
by accepting such a strain as that. 


0+ -0-@-0--@-0- 
THE BERKELEY IDEA. 


Frank F. Bunker, superintendent of Berkeley, 
Calif., is leading off in a plan that deserves careful 
attention. He will make the first six years 
strictly elementary and fundamental. Then he will 
style the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades “intro- 
ductory high school,” and will make rich in sub- 
ject matter, interesting in manner of presenting 
and learning. The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
years are to be a real high school. 
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EIGHT YEARS AT LEAST. 


No child should be allowed to go to work for 
wages who has not had at least eight years of 
school life. Five states mow make such require- 
ment. Every legislature should put this into law. 
Then the school authorities should see to it that 
the child in the eight years gets as much as possi- 
ble by way of equipment for life. Of course the 
essentials should be taught as well as possible. 
Then there should be as much variety as is rea- 
sonable. Every effort should be made to make 
it possible for each child to have an eighth-grade 
diploma at the end of the eight years. 
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IN TIMES OF PEACE. 

The United States pays this year in times of 
peace, present and prospective, $101,000,000 for 
the army, $137,000,000 for the navy, or $238,000,- 
000. And this does not include $8,000,000 for 
fortifications, nor $2,500,000 for military academy. 
Almost as much for war in times of peace as for 


all public school teachers’ salaries! 
——— — ——_——$--0- 9-00-96 —______ 
PORTRAIT OF HORACE MANN. 

There are more portraits of Horace Mann in 
the schools of the United States than of all other 
educators, living and dead. They are in every 
city in the country. There are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of busts of Mr. Mann in the school- 
houses of the land. No other sign of profes- 
sional devotion is so significant as this. 
+0 re--o-0- — 

HIGH SCHOOL INCREASE. 

In nearly every city the high school attendance 
has greatly increased, but not always is it so 
clearly shown as in Hastings, Nebraska, a city of 
about 12,000. In eight years the total increase of 
pupils in that city has been but 15 per cent., while 
in the high school it has been 115 per cent. Such 
figures do have high significance. 
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California spends more, per capita, on public 
schools than any other state in the Union, or $6.58 ; 
New York, $6.27; Massachusetts, $5.87; Illinois, 
$4.66; Pennsylvania, $4.36; Indiana, $4.22. 








The permanence of organized religion depends 
upon its conforming to the predominant social in- 
terests of the day. 


The unjust discrimination against the educa- 
tion of the children in the country must be re- 
moved. 


Toy making is a profitable feature of school 
work. It may be made to develop both skill and 
interest. 


Boston invites all teachers and their friends to 
come for the N. E. A., and stay as long as possible. 


Sensitiveness can only be cured by exposure to 
the causes of it with a grin-and-bear-it purpose. 


Education is on a large scale in New York city 
—$5,000,000 for new school buildings this year. 


“Lady employees” is to supersede “working 
girls” unless plans of reformers miscarry. 


Bethany College, West Virginia, is adding 
half a million to her endowment. 


In 1890 there were 7,918 college and university 
professors ; in 1903 there were 20,887. 


What is your teaching likely to mean to the life 
of the children ten years hence? 


Other things being equal, the more pleasure 
there is in learning the better. 


National 
July 2-8. 


Education Association, Boston, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE DEATH OF KING BDWARD. 


The death of King Edward VII. of England 
came upon the British public and the world at 
large with a shock of surprise. It had been no 
secret for some weeks that the king was in ill 
health, and both before he left for Biarritz six or 
seven weeks ago, and during his stay there, dis- 
quieting rumors’ regarding him found their way 
into circulation. But they came from no authori- 
tative source and they made little impression upon 
the public mind. After his return he took up the 
affairs of state with his accustomed energy, and on 
the very day before his symptoms assumed a 
critical form he was holding conference with his 
official advisers. 


A SUCCESSFUL REIGN. 


The king had been upon the throne a little more 
than nine years. There never was a clearer 
instance of the sobering influence of power. The 
occasions for criticism on the ground of lightness 
of conduct which had marred his career as prince 
wholly ceased. He took himself and his oppor- 
tunities seriously; and by his genial courtesy, his 
steadfast attention to duty, his self-control, and his 
grasp of public affairs he immediately established 
himself in the respect and affection of his people. 
In home affairs he was perhaps an affable rather 
than an impressive figure; but in European poli- 
tics he made himself felt wisely and well. He 
showed both tact and statesmanship; his influence 
was steadily exerted on the side of peace; and the 
custom which he introduced of personal visits to 
other rulers did more to smooth away possible 
differences than trained diplomatists could have 
achieved. 


“LONG LIVE THE KING.” 


So passes King Edward in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age, and the tenth year of his reign. No 
one can envy King George V., who at the age of 
forty-five comes to the throne in his father’s 
stead. He is a man of pleasing qualities and of 
good abilities ; but whether he measures up to the 
great needs of the hour can hardly be told. He 
assumes kingly responsibilities at a time when the 
country is facing a grave constitutional crisis ; and 
the questions at issue between commons and 
Lords have taken a form involving the crown as 
never before. While the immediate effect of the 
death of King Edward will be to check for the 
time the violence of party strife, the issues at 
stake can only be deferred; they cannot be elimi- 
nated or greatly modified. — 


AN UNPRODUCTIVE SESSION. 


It was intimated in this column last fall, after 
President Taft had returned from the long tour 
in the course of which he outlined with glowing 
confidence the measures which he hoped that 
Congress would enact, that there was likely to be 
a considerable shrinkage in the list after Con- 
gress had finished with the President’s program. 
Events have justified this prediction; for five 
months of the session of Congress have elapsed, 
and not a single one of the President’s bills has 


reached the statute book. The congressional 
elections are only six months away; and so many 
Congressmen’s “fences” are out of repair that it 
will be extremely difficult to hold a quorum to- 
gether after the middle of June. The indications 
are that there will be little beyond the appropria- 
tion bills to show for the session’s work. 


THE RAILWAY BILL. 


In particular the railway bill, upon which the 
President had especially set his heart, has been 
hardly dealt with. It has been under considera- 
tion simultaneously in Senate and House, and 
both houses have taken a whack at it until there 
is little of it left whereby it could be recognized. 
The Senate has struck out the sections relating 
to pooling agreements and to mergers, and the 
House has adopted amendments prohibiting 
tariff agreements between naturally competitive 
lines, and requiring the assent of the interstate 
commerce commission to all traffic arrangements. 
It is conceded on all hands that little more than a 
wreck will be left of the bill in either house; and 
in what form it may emerge from a committee of 
conference, if it goes that far, it would be rash to 
predict. 


MEDICATED DRINKS AND DANGEROUS “REMB- 
DIES.” 


The department of agriculture has rendered an 
important public service by publishing a bulletin 
containing the results of official investigations of 
medicated “soft drinks” containing cocaine, caf- 
fein, etc., and of infant “soothing syrups” and al- 
leged remedies for asthma, catarrh, and consump- 
tion. If these disclosures could only be adver- 
tised as conspicuously as are the dangerous con- 
coctions to which they relate, there would be a 
decided falling off in the demand for quack medi- 
cines. The most iniquitous combinations are cer- 
tain of the soothing syrups for infants, which are 
advertised as containing “nothing injurious to the 
youngest babe,” but which in fact are composed 
of morphin sulphate, powdered opium, chloro- 
form, chloral hydrate, and other powerful and 
deadly drugs, well caleulated to send the babies 
into a sleep knowing no waking. 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS IN WAR. 


The time foreshadowed by imaginative novelists 
in which aeroplanes and dirigible balloons will play 
an important part not only in ordinary-life, but in 
the operations of war, seems to be approaching 
quite rapidly. From this time forward the mili- 
tary dirigible balloon promises to figure in all 
great military manoeuvres. England, Germany, 
France, and the United States are all working to 
this end. The latest surprise is the authoritative 
announcement that the French war department 
in the strictest secrecy has constructed a dirigible 
balloon of the semi-rigid type, capable of a speed 
of fifty miles an hour, which has been named 
“The Fregate,”’ and which will be ready to partici- 
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SPELLING.— (II. ) 
(Continued from page 517.) 





text-book does not support the conclusion that a 
boy must be taught how to spell it. Not one man 
in fifty ever needs to write the word “grammar.” 

But there are some words that occur ‘often in 
reading and that we need to know how to spell, 
though requiring them for writing but seldom. 
These words when needed at all are greatly 
needed. 

To my desk come a score or two of letters 
daily—sometimes a hundred or more. They 
deal with business, with school and college af- 
fairs, with politics, and with social and personal 
matters. Perhaps one letter in twenty contains 
one or more misspelled words; but often I have a 
sense of the inadequacy of the vocabulary of the 
writer and a resultant suspicion that he or she is 
afraid to use more appropriate words for the con- 
veyance of the thought because of ignorance of 
spelling. This is especially frequent in the case 
of autographic letters, for the stenographers and 
typewriters are more familiar with the dictionary 
and are less disinclined to use it than are the auto- 
graphists. 

I have canvassed these letters in order to find 
what words are most frequently used. It would 
follow as matter of fact that these are to their 
writers the so-to-say “indispensable” words. 
What I discovered was proof that individuals re- 
quire different vocabularies, and that especially 
in respect to proper names and to our own voca- 
tions and stations or lines of progress in life we 
live in different worlds. Then I tried to find what 
words we all need in common. This common 
list, of which the first section is here submitted to 
the candid judgment of critics, is composed 
largely of words that constitute the machinery of 
our language; the rest are the words that) 
describe our social life, its facts and its obviou: 
principles, operations, methods, and avalies 
The first section is not by any means the sectio 
for lowest grades. It is simply the section con- 
sisting of the most important words, 

These are the 1,000 words that the grammar 
school graduate should be examined and pass at 
ninety percent. upon. These are not only the words 
he will use most frequently; but they are also, 
according to my finding in the fashion indicated 
in this series of articles, the written words that 
when needed are most needed, that when needed 
appear indispensable. The list does not include 
the words needed only by boys and men or only 
by girls and women. There are few cooks and 
dressmakers among the former, few employers 
and capitalists among the latter. Every one is 
likely to need to spell “bread and butter,” but not 
many men need to spell “recipe,” and not many 
women are concerned as to the spelling of 
“ledger.” 

——————---$-0-@-0--@-e- —__—_ 

Teaching what it is worth while to see is more 

important than training in alertness in seeing. 


The highest enrollment, other things being 
equal, is usually from November to March. 

Teachers should be ardent in keeping them- 
-¢lyes in the best of physical condition, 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT T. P. BAILEY, 
Memphis. 


Personally, Iam inclined to hope that the time 
will soon come when our school system can be 
operated the whole year round. The Cleveland 
Technical high school runs for four quarters of 
twelve weeks each with one week of vacation at 
the end of each “quarter.” Why not? If three 
quarters or thirty-six weeks be regarded as con- 
stituting a year’s work, why should children be de- 
barred from gaining a fourth of a year by working 
during all four quarters? A large number of pu- 
pils will not take the summer work, and therefore 
more individual attention can be given to those 
who do work for a few hours during the long, long 
summer days. How much better an hour or two 
of work and an hour or two of play than hour after 
hour of idling and loafing! You remember about 
that nameless individual who never takes a vaca- 
tion. Let us help the can’t-get-away children to 
escape his clutches by giving them some good 


_ work and good play, without taxing their bodies 


too much. A summer on a farm, or in the moun- 
tains, or on the seashore is better, I grant you. 
But it may easily happen that those who must stay 
in the city during the summer—and our city with 
its river and bluffs and parks is by no means the 
worst of summer resorts—had better spend most 
of the day in school at work and at play. 

In our vacation schools this summer, we hope, 
with your permission, to combine the ordinary 
type of schools with play schools. Our plans will 
probably involve several school centres where 
text-book work is given from eight to ten children 
who have failed to make their grades, or who wish 
to overcome the disparity between their ages and 
their grades. The play school session may last 
from ten to twelve and will be open to all comers. 
In the play school especial attention will be given 
to the “special” subjects that are more or less 
“skimped” during the ordinary terms, such as mu- 
sic, drawing, manual training, physical training. 
Part of the time will be devoted to games, for 
these can be made a splendid agent for bodily and 
social development. ’Tis the rhythm of work and 
play that governs the life of man, and I am afraid 
that the educative aspect of the play-side is ordi- 
narily too much neglected. 

We shall hope to make this summer work as 
easy for the teachers as possible. They more than 
earn their salaries even should they do not one 
stroke of work during the summer. Some of 
these days I hope we shall be able to have an extra 
corps of teachers for the summer term, and extra 
pay for teachers of the other terms who care to 
do summer work. This summer we shall try to 
have no teacher work longer than four weeks, two 
hours a day, inasmuch as the play-school teachers 
will not be the same persons as the grade school 
teachers. By having the children register for the 
summer school we shall try to organize the work 
effectively, making due arrangements for those 
who wish to attend summer schools for teachers. 

Tt is to be hoped that the parents of children at- 
tending the summer school will make special ef- 
forts to help the teachers get close to the real] 
needs of the hoys and girls,—Report, 
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FACTS ABOUT HALLEY’S COMET. 


It is traveling through space with a velocity of forty 
miles a second. Its head is over 200,000 miles in diam- 
eter, and its tail, which is at its greatest length, is ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 miles long. It will be brightest, 
so far as the earth is concerned, on May 25, when it may 
be seen in the western heavens just after sunset. From 
a scientific standpoint the appearance May 18 will be the 
most interesting. -In the evening of that day the earth 
will be whisked through the comet’s tail, the earth’s at- 
mospbere warding off the deadly cyanogen gas. At that 
time the head will be nearest the earth, a trifie of 
14,000,000 miles away. Attendant phenomena will be 
best observed from the islands of the Pacific ocean. The 
nucleus of the comet consists of a loose conglomeration 
of matter, like rocks, with large interstices. The den- 
sity and mass of the comet's tail in proportion to its 
size is extremely small, almost too minute to be meas- 
ured. The comet starts without a tail, accumulating 
one gradually as it approaches the sun. The tail is not 
continuous, scientists believe, but is formed anew each 
second. The tail is curved, its curvature depending 
upon the relative velocity of the matter leaying the head 
of the comet on its course. Conflicting theories have 
been advanced to explain why the tail points away from 
the sun, in apparent contradiction of the law of gravita- 
tion. It is assumed that some electrical force in the sun 
repels the tail. The best time to observe the comet in 
the morning sky will be from May 10 to May 16, when it 
will rise in the east, tail first, about an hour before sun- 
rise. After May 16 it draws toward the sun, and after 
May J8 will be seen in the western evening sky, setting 
after the sun. Halley’s comet is a trifle when compared 
with the comet of 1811, which had a head of a million 
miles in diameter. It is not so large as the comet of 
1882, which, with a head of 200,000 miles across, had a 
tail of 100,000,000 miles long, with a spread at the end of 
20,000,000 miles. The course of the comet was first cual- 
culated by Edward Halley, an English astronomer and 
friend of Sir Isaac Newton, who was born in 1656. Hal- 
ley observed it in 1682, identifying it with a similar 
visitant seen by Appian in 1531 and by Keppler in 1607. 
He predicted its re-appearance about the end of 1758 or 
the beginning of 1759. It was observed on Christmas 
day, 1758, after Halley’s death. Since then its regular 
appearances at intervals of three-quarters of a century 
have been traced back to 11 B. C. The earliest appear- 
ance known is 240 B. C. Its latest appearance was in 
1835. and its next is scheduled for 1985. On its present 
visit it was first descried September 11, 1909.—Selected. 
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Editor of the Journal of Education:— 


Dear Sir: A valued friend, one of the keenest Latin 
scholars, either in or out of New England, aware of my 
interest in curiosities in English, Latin, and Greek, is 
good enough to send or hand me interesting specimens 
in these languages, that fall under his eye. Among 
them is the Latin epitaph on the tomb of Raphael, in the 
Pautheon at Rome, with the meaningless translation of 
one of its translators. 

To make sure of getting the attention of your readers, 
I sent it just as it was printed in a college paper, well! 
knowing that the punctuation was faulty and mislead- 
ing, that the wrong order of two words spoiled the 
meter, and that one word is misspelled. It is gratifying 
to me that it did draw the attention of one “whom not 
to know, is to argue one’s self unknown,” but I hardly 
want him, or any reader of the Journal, to think me such 
a tyro in Latin as not to know the gender of “‘parens.” 
I called attention to it as an aid to any would-be trans- 
lators of the well-known inscription. 

I sent a similar article to the Transcript, which 
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brought from its readers some interesting comments on 
the epitaph, with good translations. I hope some of 
your readers will comment on the following, exactly as 

printed in a copy of Pope’s works:— 

“ISAACUS NEWTONIUS 

Quem Immortalem 

Testantus. Tempus. Natur. Coelum: 
Mortalem 

Hoe marmoe iatetur.” 
What have your readers to say on this motto, on the 
west wall of the law department of New York Univer- 

sity? 


“Perstando et Praestando 
Utilitate.” 

The secretary of the faculty of this department tells 
me that since the death of the writer of the motto it has 
been changed to “‘Perstare et Praestare.” 

Yours truly, 
Joseph Dana Bartley, 
Burlington, Vt. 
May 2, 1910. =o 
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A SCHOOL RACK. 


One of the most serviceable devices I have seen 
in the schoolroom was at Norwich, Iowa, in Mrs. 
Huftalen’s one-room school. On two sides of the 
roof was a rack, a simple, inexpensive affair, made 
of narrow strips of wood and placed so as to show 
what it contained, as does a rack for railroad fold- 
ers in a hotel or depot. In this were seventy dif- 
ferent bulletins issued by the United States gov- 
ernment, and various state departments and agri- 
cultural colleges. There were usually from three 
to six of each of these. 

In the same rack were sixty-five large envelopes 
with clippings, each envelope being upon some one 
subject in which the school is interested. These 
envelopes were labeled in such large letters that, 
like the bulletins, the title could be seen from the 
seat of every child. . 

Here, then, are 135 different subjects of interest 
to the pupils ready for use and within sight. And 
the pupils use them, 

They are classified so that “Birds,” “Corn,” 
“Bees,” or any subjects are grouped so as to be 
seen instantly. A. E. W. 
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A GAME IN GEOGRAPHY. 

This game will interest school children, or it may 
be used as a social game by adults. Let each one 
write the names of two cities in each of a number 
of states, cities that are fairly prominent, either fur 
size or historic interest, but omitting the capital 
and the largest city. The game is to see who can 
locate correctly the largest number. To illus- 
trate :— 





Dayton Hamilton 
Lynchburg Staunton 

Decatur Freeport 

Pocatello Lewiston 

Grand Forks Dickinson 

Corinth Meriden i 
Corydon New Albany 

Joplin St. Charles 

Tampa Jacksonville 

Fall River Lexington 

North Platte Kearney c 
Lancaster Scranton 
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. Dallas El Paso 

. Everett Spokane 
Pendleton Albany 
Elmira r Troy 
Wichita ‘ Atchison 
Muskogee Guthrie 

i Beaufort Asheville 

Gunnison Boulder 

' Worcester Springfield 
Adrian Calumet 
Thomasville Macon 
Mitchell Aberdeen 
Bangor Portsmouth 
Oakland Fresno 
Rutland Bennington 
Murfreesborough Knoxville 
Granger Laramie 
Tuscumbia Birmingham 
Huntington Grafton 
Prescott Tucson 


—The Western Teacher. 
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THE COST OF ARMAMENT. 
[Cleveland Plain Dealer.] 

It is little wonder that when the other great powers 
have gone mad in a frenzy of self-defence, the United 
States has been drawn into the same folly and is squan- 
dering untold millions for ships and forts. 

The world is hysterical over the possibility of war, 
and the hysteria has touched us, in spite of our isolation 
and our comparative safety from attack. A little sober 
figuring may help to clear the situation. 

In every war we have had with a foreign nation we 
made the first attack. We are now in less danger from 
attack than any other great nation. Yet we are spend- 
ing more for past war and preparation for future war 
than any other nation in the world. 

Leaving out of account the cost of former wars, we 
are spending for defence more than France, only $36,- 
000,000 less than Germany, and only $66,000,000 less than 
Great Britain, which has vast possessions to protect 
around the globe, and is unable to feed itself except by 
imports. 

We have increased our expenditure for defence 200 
times during a period when our population has increased 
only twenty-two times, our coast line three times, and 
our danger from attack perhaps not at all. 

We are already spending over sixty-five per cent. of 
the nation’s revenue in payment for past war and prepa- 
ration for future war, and have left only one-third of our 
revenue for the really important items of executive and 
judicial departments, post-offices, waterways, forestry, 
custom houses, consular and diplomatic service, coast 
guard, lighthouses, quarantine, census, and other con- 
structive work. 

Consider, now, the fact that we are destroying every 
year by reckless slaughter in times of peace more lives 
than were lost in our last three foreign wars. Consider 
that in four years we have killed, by accidents largely 
preventable, 60,000 more people than were killed on 
both sides in the four years of our Civil war. And con- 
sider that the $60,000,000 increase of the navy asked for 
last year, if spent in fighting disease, ignorance, waste, 
and wickedness at home, probably could save as much 
life and property as all our wars, civil and foreign to- 
gether, have cost. 

Isn't it time for us to regain control of our national 
nerves, and, recovering from this war hysteria, to de- 
vote our energies to constructive and profitable pursuits? 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GOVERNMENT BY INFLUENCE, AND OTHER AD- 
DRESSES. By Elmer Ellsworth Brown, commis- 
sioner of education of the United States. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 244 pp. Price, $1.35, 
net. 

These fourteen addresses, delivered by Commissioner 
Brown since he became the chief of the bureau of edu- 
cation, represent the various phases of educational work 
to which he has given his attention in these three years. 
Dr. Brown is a leader who always has a purpose in his 
thought and activity. He always thinks himself through 
a subject or plan before he gives it to the public, and he 
delivers his message first in spoken form, but not until 
its expression is as clear as his thought. As a result 
these addresses have unusual interest and value, cover- 
ing as they do all educational questions that have been 
up for discussion in these years. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILD. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 16mo. 
pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

This brief work must have decided merits, or Edward 
Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, would not say 
this of it: “Nothing finer on the wise education of the 
child has ever been brought into print. To me it isa 
perfect classic; it points the way straight for every par- 
ent, and it should have a place in every home in America 
where there is a child.” An examination of the volume 
confirms Mr. ok’s estimate. The author has evidently 
made a sane and careful study of childhood, and her con- 
clusions will be found of the highest value to anyone 
who has to do with a real live modern child. We com- 
mend its perusal to all parents, for there are hints in it 
that will greatly assist in the education of the little 
people. 


By Ellen Key. 
Cloth. 85 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. By Frederick 
Tracy of Toronto and Joseph Stimpel, Bamberg, Ger- 
many. Seventh edition, revised and enlarged. Heath 
Pedagogical Library. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is an unusually interesting and important study 
of all phases of the life of young children. Whatever 
else one may have read he will find much in this book 
that is attractive and valuable. Its German foundation 
and Canadian application and interpretation make it es- 
pecially vigorous and sensible. The scope of the book 
is exceptional, and the selection of features to be en- 
larged upon is such as to make the book of notable ser- 
vice to teachers. 

KNIGHT’S DRAMATIC READER FOR GRAMMAR 
GRADES. By Marietta Knight. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 267 pp., with illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 
Dramatization is not only the idea of the day, but it is 

an idea that should have had school book recognition 

much earlier. The old-time readers had an occasional 
dialogue, but now there are entire books devoted to 
dramatization. This is an excellent book along this new 
and attractive line. It contains selections from the 
works of well-known authors, arranged in the form of 
colloquies and scenes from plays. The various parts are 
to be assigned to different members of the class. and 
read aloud by them, thus forming an exercise in expres- 
sive reading. The selections are taken from such widely 
different sources as ‘“‘Les Miserables,” “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “The Gold Bug.’ Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Wonder Stories,” Scott’s “Kenilworth,” “Wil- 
liam Tell,” “Julius Caesar,” “John Halifax. Gentle- 
man,” and Dicken’s “Christmas Carol.” They cover 
therefore a wide range of interest and will appeal to all. 

The grading and arrangement of matter are admirable. 

The illustrations include representations of most of the 

characters, and aid the pupil in forming definite mental 

pictures. 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL. By Alfred RB. Hall of 
the Hotchkiss school, Lakeville, Conn... and Clarence 
I. Chester, explorer. New York: Newson & (Co. 
12mo. Cloth. 236 pp. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 
A book for younger readers, but one into which more 

mature people will peep with interest. All the thrilling 

events connected with Panama from the days of Balboa 
and Pizarro down to the American Goethals are here 
narrated in their proper order and their native interest. 

The country itself with its tropical exuberance is graphi- 

cally portrayed. But its chief feature is that it has been 

chosen as an artificial waterway between oceans. 
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De Lesseps’ ill-fated attempts to construct such are 
written ang pictured. And the present attempt by the 
United States is told us in all its details. Its difficulties 
are not minimized, its victories over mountain and flood 
are rejoiced over. It is a well-written work, and the 
illustrations are of the highest order, many of them full- 
paged. 


THE BODY AND ITS DEFENCES. By Frances Gu- 
lick Jewett. Gulick Hygiene Series. Edited by Lu- 
ther Halsey Gulick. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 342 pp. Price, 65 
cents. 

Rarely has any series of books in recent times had 
such a uniformly appreciative reception as has the 
“Gulick Hygiene ‘'wo-Book Series,” and the “I'wo-Book 
Series,” of which this is the second book, is certain to 
be equal in interest and importance to the earlier series. 
Not often does an elementary text-book have a title 
that distinctly states its special purpose as does “The 
Body and Its Defences,” and the forty-one chapters con- 
fine themsejves to the work laid out for them by the 
title. The chapter subjects are equally suggestive. The 
book from start to finish is positively fascinating, be- 
cause nothing is said in the way that anyone else would 
say it, and no illustration is one that another would 
have used. Here are a few terse sentences such as cul- 
minate lessons: “Brief, vigorous exercises in the right po- 
sition will undo much of the harm of long-continued ex- 
ercise in the wrong position.” “That part of the body 
which is exercised the most gets the most blood; that 
part which is exercised the least gets the least blood.” 
“A happy state of mind affects the ganglia in such a way 
that they compel the small blood vessels to expand. This 
allows fresh blood to flow easily through them.” In the 
same line of this last quotation are two pages which call 
attention to the effect of a happy state of mind on the 
nerves that control thie lungs, on the ganglia that control 
the heart, on the ganglia that control the stomach, culmi- 
nating with this sentence: “A cheerful schoolroom, 
lively games, pleasant friends, becoming clothes, any- 
thing that makes us happy without doing us harm is a 
help to the body through the sympathetic ganglia.” 


ROTH’S EIN NORDISCHEPR HELD. Edited by 
Helene H. Boll of the New Haven (Conn.) high school. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 16mo. 
175 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

The leading figure in this German text is Gustavus 
Vasa of Sweden, who was grandson of Charles Knutson, 
king of Sweden, and who bore his country’s banner in 
struggles that called forth all the fortitude of a true 
patriot. Roth’s story is not formal history, but is full of 
interest. It gives an excellent picture of the times and 
customs of the Swedes of the sixteenth century. The 
editor gives an able introduction, which is followed by 
the text. Exercises for translation and conversation are 
a feature, while the notes are carefully prepared, and a 
complete vocabulary is added. It may be serviceable 
for students of German in their second year’s study. 


OLD BALLADS IN PROSE. By Eva March Tappan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 164 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Just what is gained by transposing several of the old 
English ballads from rhyme into prose does not readily 
appear. We are not sure but that many will prefer them 
as they were originally written. But if they are to be 
changed from rhyme to prose, then let this author do the 
work, for she evidently is acquainted with the best way 
to form and frameastory. Her transformations are cer- 
tainly readable, perhaps more so than they were when 
in verse. We are in the company of ghosts and fairies, 
of faithful maidens and gallant lovers, of Robin Hood 
and his escapades, and the company is vivacious and at 
times quite thrilling. The illustrations are by Fanny Y. 
Cory, and while they are fancy-free, they are exceed- 
ingly well done. 


ce 


NATURE STUDY FOR LOWER GRAMMAR GRADES. 
By Horace H. Cummings, former supervisor of nature 
study in Utah Normal school. New York: American 

300k Company. 12mo. Cloth. 208 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

A capital little work for pupils of the fourth and fifth 
grades in the grammar school. Its merit lies in the 
choice of themes such as the children at that period are 
naturally and chiefly interested in,—the weather, clouds, 
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trees, birds, cattle, fish, heat, frost, and a hundred 
other kindred subjects. The question and answer 
method is largely used to interest ‘the youthful 

“How many kinds of weather can you name? " 
windy, fair, rainy, cold, hot, sultry.” This meth 


which the author uses extensively, has a decided merit ~ 


in conveying information. The work covers a wide 
ground, and the illustrations are excellent. 


HERLIN: A GERMAN READER. By Professor P. 
Schuyler Allen, University of Chicago. Cloth. 289 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By Profes- 
sor Marian P. Whitney and Lilian L. Strobe, both of 
Vassar College. Cloth. 194 pp. Price, 90 cents, 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The author’s aim in this reader is fivefold: To achieve 
simplicity without silliness; to use idiomatic German; 
to maintain a German feature in treatment; to employ 
only those words that will be afterwards needed by the 
pupil; and to grade his material. With these points in 
view he has selected his prose and poetical material, 
which is decidedly choice. Lists of questions to be an- 
swered in German are added, beside notes and a voeab- 
ulary. The other work is admirably prepared by its 
Vassar authors, It deserts the elementary and treats of 
the advanced in German syntax and composition. A 
very valuable feature is its exercises, which are both 
numerous and well chosen. Eighty pages are given to 
the two vocabularies—a German-English and an Eng- 
oe a The work must win its way with instruc- 
ors. 


<> a ,™ 
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“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Byes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an Bn- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS 
AND VACATION READING 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


By Wi.tuiaM C. Ruepierr, Assistant Professor of 
Educational Psychology in Teachers College, 
George Washington University. Price, $1.25. 


HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING HOW 
TO STUDY 


By Frank M. McMurry, Professor of Elementary 
Education in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Price, $1.25. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Anprew S. Draper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the State of New York. Price, $2.00. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


By M. V. O’SHeA, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Price, $2.00. 


THE RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONO- 
GRAPH SERIES 


General Editor, Henry Suzzanno, Ph, D., Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Nine volumes are 
now ready. Price, 35 cents each, except Earhart’s 
Teaching Children to Study, which lists at 60 
cents. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars of these 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
To vailab 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 


Cc 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 19, 20, 21: Annual Conference at 
Dartmouth College. 


May 26, 27: Wisconsin County Super- 
intendents’ Association, LaCrosse. 


June 7-11: Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
tion, Asheville; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pemnsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


2-8: 
ar A 


July 12-14: American Chemical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, Calif. 


National Education Asso- 
Boston. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, BE. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


diveni 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the superintendent of schools, 
the Conference Committee on Moral 
Education offers a lecture by Milton 
Fairchild upon the subject, “What 
I Shall Do When fF Am Grown Up,” 
to be given at the English high school 
on Friday, May 13, at 1 o’clock. The 
audience will be made up chiefly of 
the younger boys of the English high 
school. The headmaster, John F., 
Casey, will preside. This lecture is 
free to any who may wish to hear Mr. 
Fairchild, whose work of teaching 
morals through pictures has attracted 
so much general attention. Mr. Fair- 
child is at present associated with 
the Moral Education Board of Balti- 
more. His slides represent a large 
amount of study and of resources. 
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ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

MONTCLAIR. The school chil- 
dren of this city have voted decisively 
in favor of a “quiet Fourth.” The 
announcement was made that the pu- 
pils of the six schools in the city, in- 
cluding all but those in the high 
schools, had voted, 663 against explo- 
sives and 287 in favor of their use on 
Independence Day. The proposition 
on which the pupils voted at the re- 
quest of the city officials was: ““Would 
you forego the use of explosives on 
July 4 if you received the money to 
spend for some other purpose?’ 

SUCCASUNNA. The principal of 
the Roxbury high school at this place, 
William C. Barbour, has been re- 
elected for next year at an increase of 
$200 upon his former salary. Mr. 
Barbour has also been appointed as- 
sistant in biology in the summer 
school of New York University. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The New York Senate 
has passed a bill giving teachers in 
normal schools one-half of their sal- 
ary as a pension after they have 
taught for thirty years, ten years in 
New York state. The bill met some 
opposition because the teachers are 
not to contribute to the fund. The 
pension is to be paid out of the state 
treasury, and it was insisted that this 
bill was the entering wedge which 
would lead to the general pensioning 
of state employees. The bill was 
passed by a vote of 34 to 13. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


BELLAIRE. The following circu- 
lar has been sent out by Superin- 
tendent Wilson Hawkins:— 

“The superintendent of schools has 
offered a prize to the school having 
the cleanest streets in its immediate 
vicinity. Some time before the close 
of the present school term a tour of 
the city will be made to determine 
which school is the winner. The 
school children and the teachers in 
general are interested. One way two 
have cleaner streets is for people to 
cease throwing paper and other rub- 
bish into the streets. 

“May the schools and the children 
have the support of the parents and 
others in this movement? If every 
one will help, it will only be a mat- 
ter of few days until the cleanliness 
of streets will be the subject of much 
comment. Let us all pull together 
for cleaner streets, cleaner alleys, 
better looking front yards, more 
shade trees, and in the end a more 
beautiful and healthy city. Our city 
authorities are doing the best pos- 
sible to keep the streets in good con- 
dition, but nothing will assist so 
much as for each individual also to 
help.” 


He has also sent to the business 
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men of the city asking their opinion 
on various phases of school work. 
Among the subjects mentioned are: 
School buildings, physical defects of 
children, manual training, night 
schools, compulsory school laws, etc. 


-_—— 


IOWA. 

SIGOURNEY. The high schoo} 
has been making a great record in 
pubiie declamation, having won the 
county contest, the southeastern Iowa 
contest, and the state declamatory 
contest. All salaries of superintend- 
ent and teachers have been raised. 


" 
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Annual Carnival of the Philadel- 
phia League, Home and School 
Asseciations. 


If the first annual carnival of the 
Philadelphia League, Home and 
School Associations, last year was @ 
success, the second just celebrated 
was a glorious victory. The big 
First Regiment armory, Broad 
and Callowhill streets. was the scene 
of the notable event, and its capa- 
cious floor and gallery were tested 





OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


T= eighth annua! Summer Session of the 
University of Maine will begin June 27th 
and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Classics, 
Modern Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
tnre,and Agriculture will] be added this year. 
Courses in Library Economy wi!l be pro- 
vided by the Maine Library Commission. 

The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A specia) 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


For information address 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 





SUMMER SESSION OF 


Stout Institute 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


The Fifth Annual Summer Session will be 
held from August Ist to September 2nd, 1910. 

Twenty-five Courses in Manual Training 

Sixteen Courses in Domestic Economy 

Three Courses in Art. 

Regular Faculty, 

Full Equipment of the Institute available 

Outing Camp proposed for men. 


First-class accommedations in dormi- 
tories for women. 


For full information address 
L.D HARVEY, President Stout Institute 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION, 
415-419 E, Michigan St., Indianspolis, Ind. 
Offers high school graduates two-year and 
four-year courses leading to certification as 
teacher of physical training and t» academic 
title and degree. Summer session 1910 held 
at Madiso», Wis., during summer ;ession 
of University of Wisconsin. College year 
1910-11 begins Sept. 19. Write for illustrated 

catalogue. 

The Normal College conducts a Physical 
Training Teachers’ Bureau; registration 
restricted to graduates (1868-1910). — 





College courses in Arts and 


H 8 Special courses for teachers. 
University of Vermont Science for college credit. The University is situated on the 


Summer School 
July 5 to August 12 


shore of Lake Champlain between the Adirondack and the 
Green Mountains and enjoys many natural advantages —cool 
climate, beautiful scenery. historic surroundings and a varied 
topography affording a wide range of study in natural science. 
For information address 


J, F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont. 
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‘by the tidal wave of auditors and 
participants afternoon and evening. 
The affair was finely organized 
and carried out under the inspiring 
leadership of School Director Mrs. 
Mary Van Meter Grice, president of 
the league; and of Dr. William A. 
Stecher, physical director, Philadel- 
phia public sehools, general mana- 
ger. Others who took active part 
included School Director J. F. Neill 
as business manager; Playground 
Director William D. Champlin as 
floor manager; and Musical Director 
Enoch Pearson. Leaders in the nine 
social centres promoted and sup- 
ported by the league, in the fifty- 
four local home and school associa- 
tions enrolled, and in the score of af- 
filiated organizations (women’s clubs, 
D. A. R., alumnae and kindergarten 
anions, mothers’ clubs, Neighborhood 
Workers’ associations, etc.) were all 
united in making the event a tri- 


umph of practical home and school. 


co-operation. 

The scene within the armory was 
stimulating and refreshing, sugges- 
tive both of a big exposition and a 
‘big playground in active operation. 
Gaily decorated booths were all 
about, many being exhibitions of 
some of the manual activities in 
school. The work of the Philadel- 
phia Trades school of 250 pupils, 
William Ash, principal, was _ splen- 
didly demonstrated by patterns, 
drawings, fine printing, and photo- 
graphs in a booth decorated in . the 
city’s colors, blue and gold. Next to 
that was the striking exhibition of 
the Central and the Northern Man- 
ual Training schools, William Sayre 
and John Moyer, principals, respec- 
tively, whose manual training output 
4s second to none. The Adams 
school had a helpful cooking demon- 
stration. 

The Public Education Association 
‘had four walls full of printed demon- 
strations of Philadelphia’s pressing 
school needs in_ sectional high 
schools; in special classes for back- 
ward children; increased school 
buildings, ete. The Civic Club 
showered a deluge of circulars on 
“Sane Fourth of July,’ better civic 
housekeeping, ete. The Agnew 
School Centre booth was a bower of 
beautifully wrought manual prod- 
ucts in brass, wood, and other ma- 
terials done by the skilful and artis- 
tic foreigners in the centre. Home- 
made carpets were a feature of the 
Paul Preeze settlement display, while 
a table full of hammered brass calen- 
dars showed what little ones of the 
Gratz Social Centre could accom- 
plish. The Wood School Social Cen- 
tre, the George H. Thomas school, 
the Paxson, Pollock, Brown-Crispin, 
Olney, Belmont, Disston, and Keyser 
schools each had typical booths. 


The most varied domestic art and 
manual display was that of the 
Neighborhood Workers’ Association, 
composed of various social settle- 
ments. 

The Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Society, of whose educational 
work Dr. Jesse Holmes of Swarth- 
more College is chairman, had a 
beautiful booth, whose keynote was 
universal peace, demonstrated by 
flags of all nations and by the long 
‘peace procession of representatives In 
the costumes of all lands, who. per- 
formed the grand opening march 
afternoon and evening, singing the 
‘stirring “Peace Hymn’”’ to the tune of 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” :— 
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“Forward, all ye faithful, seeking 
love and peace, 

Hast‘ning on the era when all strife 
shall cease.” 

The program was spirited and 
varied, being different in the evening. 
There were songs by the Robert Mor- 
ris. the Agnew, Jackson Hill, Ram- 
sey, and Glenwood schools, including 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,’ and 
“Peacefully Sleep,” and Kipling’s 
Recessional, “Praise Ye the Father,” 
etc. A group of little colored boys 
and girls rendered “A Yachting 
Glee” and “Old Black Joe.” Patri- 
otic songs, “Soldier’s Farewell,” 
“Hats Off When the Flag Goes By,” 
etc., were sung by pupils of the Moffer 
school. A group of genuine Italians 
from the Washington Social Centre 
gave lively folk dances in costume. 
One hundred and twenty-five little 
ones from the public school kinder- 
gartens presented pretty games, 
‘here was a novel “scarf drill” by 
the physical culture girls’ class of 
the Church Settlement House, 
dressed in dark blue gymnastic suits 
with bright red hair bows, and carry- 
ing long red, white, or blue scarfs. 
Dodgeball and captain ball teams 
from a dozen different boys’ and 
gizls’ schools had lively contests. 
The People’s Choral Union sang ora- 
torio selections in a splendid fashion, 
and a big brass band played fre- 
quent popular selections, adding 


greatly to the festival atmosphere ] 


and impression. The ‘whole was 
really a triumphant demonstration of 
the splendid results obtained by a 
consistent and persistent working 
together of home and school forces. 
Jane A. Stewart. 
1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Our Best Investment. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

According to volume two of the 
1909 report (just issued) of Dr. Elmer 
Eliswerth Brown, United States com- 
missioner of education, the country’s 
yearly expenditure for common 
schools bas increased by $302,000,000 
in only thirty-seven years, or more 
than $1,000,000 for each wages and 
profit-earning day of the year. 

Sample figures of the growth are:— 


Year. Expenditure. 
| Ss Se ee ee $ 69,107,612 
SEs nth an duihians ¥ ohh 79,094,687 
PEE a bidacdic © oh mennee 140,506,715 
BPIPARTID arn» 0 ads shneies «ha 214,964,618 
SIE 00d ene cn:9 dda om 371,344,410 


In each period (except 1879-1880) 
the expenditure per capita of the 
population has gradually increased :— 


ABTO-TBTE 16 sisicvin sis'sin dict cece Seve $1.75 
BOTP-LRID «01d Seine oid 0 dda vibcde 1.56 
DBSO-1RD, oi, J esikin ds o'6ared ce Fbs'0 «. 2.24 
TEBOW IDO ise sisi Sie. cled ven cuidind ode 2.84 
1907-1908 ......0ceee occ belee ais - 4.27 


The states which spent $10,000,000 
and over in 1907-1908 and the per 
capita per population in each case 
were :— 


State. Expenditure. Per 

Capita. 
New York........ $54,472,279 $6 37 
Pennsylvania .... 34,201,407 4.79 
i rere mengae rs 31,233,949 5.56 
OS 1293 ae. 23,493,911 5.17 
Massachusetts ... 18,515,430 5.93 
California ....... 14,422,705 8.47 
New Jersey...... 14,147,819 6.15 
Indiana ....:.... 13,258,195 4.77 
Michigan ........ 13,223,949 5.01 
i. ea 12,769,710 3.70 
Minnesota ....... 11,495,616 5.43 


$27 
Why Contagious Diseases 
Aré So Quickly Transmitted 
ae me 


FE DUCATORS are rapidly coming to 
a realization of the fact that 
“dust” is the principal cause of dis- 
ease transmission among school chil- 
dren. The floors in schoolrooms are 
bare, and when large numbers of 
pupils are assembled, the constant 
motion of feet produces a continuous 
circulation of dust. From tests made 
with dust collected from schoolrooms 
and other places of public assembly, 
it has been found that with the dust 
were uncountable myriads of dis- 
ease germs—bacilli of Tuberculosis, 
Typhoia@ Fever, Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, and other dangerous dis«ases. 
To do away with this menace, to 
avoid the dangers of dust-poisoning, 
it is not only necessary to provide a 
system of ample ventilation, but also 
to treat the wood floors in such a way that 
dust and germs cannot pollute the 
atmosphere. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
itself a perfectly satisfactory dust- 
preventive. By keeping the floors at 
a proper degree of moisture, the 
dressi catches and holds every par- 
ticle of dust and every germ coming 
in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of 
dust and number of organisms which 
wouli settle on a given surface. Re- 
sults prove that the dust from floors 
treated with Standard Floor Dressin 
is twelve times greater in weigh 
than that collected from untreated 
floors. The inference is obvious—the 
balance of disease-laden dust in the 
rooms with untreated floors was circulating 
thr air, because even after set- 
tling on the floor every current of air 
would disturb it and start it afloat 
again. Another test proved that dust 
once settled upon a floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing remained 
there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that 97% per cent. 
of all the disease-germs caught with 
the dust were destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also pre- 
vents the wood from splintering and 
cracking. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use in the home, ft is 
intended for use in public buildings 
of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by 
dealers in every locality, and may be 
had in full barrels, half-barrels, one- 
gallon and five-gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year 
give best results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard Oiler may be 
used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are 
really interested, we are making an 
extraordinary offer. Select one floor 
or corridor in any building under 
your supervision, and we will dress 
that floor with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 


To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cies, we will send free 
sample, with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, 
‘Dust and Its Dan- 
gers,” and for testimo- 
nials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL OO. 
(Incorporated) 
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Allow your School Books to become 
Worn out and DiJapidated that they must be 


= ¢ BQ cents 


SUPPLY EACH TEACHER'S DESK 


for the Insignificant 
(in quantities) 
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* Discarded 


with 


One of Holden’s New Combination Repairing Material Outfits 
An Outfit Consists of One Box of Holden’s Self Binders 7 
One Box of Holden’s ““T” Binders 


Two Envelopes of Holden’s Transparent Paper 


A Weakened Binding—A Loosened Leaf—A Torn Leaf or a Broken Binding 
Should be Repaired as Soon as the Damage Occurs 


They Will Save from $15.00 to $20.00 a Year in Each School- 


room. 


You Can Save Excessive Bindery Charges and Keep the 


Books in Active Service at Full Value During the School Year. 


SAMPLES FREE 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 








M. C. HOLDEN 
G. W. HOLDEN SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Secretary 
IOWG ....seeees -+ 11,267,989 5.138 Other purposes, princi- of crude rubber. Two years ago raw 
Wisconsin ....... 10,333,127 4.44 pally maintenance..... 77,923,879 rubber brought. two shillings, nine 
pence a pound. Last month it was 


Texas comes next with an expendi- 
ture of $9,511,241, but a per capita of 
only $2.57. All the other southern 
states show a still smaller per capita, 
falling as low as ninety-eight cents 
for Alabama, and $1.07 for South 
Carolina. In per capita expenditure 
Nevada heads the list with $11.81, 
followed by Washington with $10, 
the total expenditures being $499,898 
and $6,469,315 respectively. 

For the coming new states the fig- 
ures are:— 


Expenditure, Per 

Capita. 

I Fan ce ae epe 4 $767,031 $5.09 
New Mexico ....... 484.060 2.17 
Oklahoma, our latest state, shows 


$3,300,000 expenditure and $2.20 per 
capita. 

Comparing 1907-1908 with 1899- 
1900, the following increased yearly 
expenditures principally appear:— 
State. Increase. 


New York .csceccsveci . » -§21,000,000 
BND hE ci aed  8di doe 14,000,000 
PeNMBYIVANIA ...scccscoce 13,000,000 
GREG icivaicinéie SOUD « KESTC OS 10,000,000 
Od 0.6 5K ca CECE 8,000,000 
TU ED dn camckesabuas 7,500,000 
Minnesota ...ccccesescece 6,000,000 
Massachusetts -.........+ 5,000,000 
NUN. ok p wcaceeucben 5,000,000 
PN en woke duse so wuaiets - 5,000,000 
eee be Poe » 5,000,000 
WE Go se 8 eked cedis 4,000,000 
, 0 RA Aa OF ties 3,000,000 


The total common school expendi- 
ture of the country in 1907-1908 clas- 
sifies as:— 

Teachers’ and superin- 

tendents’ salaries......$219,780,123 
Sites, buildings, furniture, 

etc. 73,640,408 


eee eee eee eoeeeweeeee 


Total expenditure...... $371,344,410 

Every dollar of that outlay- is 
money well spent, or rather wisely 
invested for the future good of the 
American nation. 


& 
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pate in the army manoeuvres this ap- 
proaching summer. 


THE ENGLISH “RUBBBER BOOM.” 


The English boom in rubber shares 
is attracting world-wide attention, 
and it is generally anticipated that 
the collapse, when it comes, as it 
surely must, will be as impressive in 
its results as the speculation itself 
has been feverish and wild. Since 
the first of January not less than five 
hundred new rubber companies have 
been floated in London, and their 
shares have been seized upon by a 
public gone wild with speculation, 
without the slightest inquiry into the 
properties for which they were sup- 
posed to stand. Any bit of land any- 
where which was supposed to have 
possibilities of rubber production has 
served as a basis for a new company. 
A typical instance is that of an Aus- 
trian who owned a bit of rubber 
swamp, which he carried on his books 
at the value of a florin, but which he 
has just sold to an English company 
for fifty thousand pounds. 


REASONS FOR THE BOOM. 


The speculation is not altogether 
causeless. Up toa certain point, it 
finds justification in the rapidly-in- 


creasing demand and the soaring price 





quoted as high as twelve shillings, 
ten pence. ‘To a large extent this in- 
creased demand and consequent rise 
in price is attributed to the growth of 
the automobile industry, especially in 
the United States. So great is this 
growth that a considerable part of the 
large increase in the value of our im- 
ports in March and April was in this 
single item of crude rubber.- So inti- 
mately interwoven are the world’s af- 
fairs that eager Americans who are 
mortgaging their houses to buy 
notor-cars are holding up the fever- 
ish speculation in London. But the 
boom has been carried beyond all rea- 
son, and there will shortly be a hasty 
getting-out from under. 
THE LAST OF THE BUDGET. 


The British budget for 1909-1910, 





Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


6S FifthAve., New YorkCity 
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which furnished the occasion of the 
struggle between the Commons and 
the Lords, and forced the general 
election, was passed without delay by 
the Lords just before the adjourn- 
ment of Parliament for the spring re- 
cess. One of its most-discussed fea- 
tures, the tax of twenty per cent. on 
the increment of agricultural lands, 
was eliminated, and to that extent 
the budget was made more palatable 
to the Lords. Now the treasury must 
exert itself to collect about $116,000,- 
000 of back income tax, which has 
been,in abeyance while the Commons 
and Lords were fighting out their dif- 
ferences. Prudent taxpayers, per- 
haps, have laid aside the money for 
this reyuirement; but there probably 
will be enough who have not to make 
the work of the collectors not an easy 
one, and possibly disturbing in its 
execution. Meanwhile the date is 
approaching when another year’s 
tax will be due. 


es 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The recently issued year-book of 
Boston University shows a total at- 
tendance of 1,587, divided as follows: 
College of liberal arts, 719; college of 
agriculture, 346; school of theology, 
210; school of law, 309; school of 
medicine, 79; graduate school, &9; 
sum of departments, 1,752; from this 
number 165 names are deducted as 
appearing in more than one depart- 
ment, leaving the total net attendance 
1,587; of this number 1,273 are men 
and 314 are women. The attendarfce 
on the teachers’ courses for the pres- 
ent year was 149, an increase of 
thirty-seven over the figures of the 
previous year. 

At the spring meeting of the board 
of trustees of Cornell seven assistant 
professors were promoted to the rank 
of full professors. George P. Bristol 
was appointed head of the school of 
education to take the place left va- 
cant when Albert Ross Hill became 
president of the University of Mis- 
souri. The appointments are: J. I. 
Hutchinson, professor of mathe 
matics; Virgil Snyder, professor of 
mathematics; A. B. Faust, professor 
of the German language and litera- 
ture; E. M. Chamot, professor of sani- 
tary chemistry and toxicology; A. W. 
Browne, professor of inorganic and 
analytical chemistry; E. H. Wood, 
professor of mechanics of engineer- 
ing, and H. D. Hess, professor of ma- 
chine design. 


Three members of the Dartmouth 
faculty have tendered their resigna- 
tions, which will take effect at the 
end of the present semester. Jesse 
Siddall Reeves, assistant professor of 
political science, will become head of 
the newly-created department of po- 
litical science at the University of 
Michigan. Ernest Bradlee Watson, 
assistant professor of English, who 
has been on leave of absence for 

. study at Harvard, will take charge 
of the English department of Robert 
College at Constantinople, Turkey, 
where he had taught for some time 
before coming to Dartmouth. Ed- 
mund BEvzra Day, instructor in eco- 
nomics, has resigned to accept a po- 
sition as instructor in the department 
of economics at Harvard. 


The third annual meeting of the 
Association of Presidents of Women’s 
Colleges of North and South Carolina 
was held from March 30 to April 1 at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. The 
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EGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE. 


These are the characteristics of the Wri 


of thousands of pupils -of the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and many other 
cities where the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been 
adopted. This is Physical Training of a high order applied to writing. 





NORMAL COURSES FREE TO TEACHERS when complete introduc- 
tions have been made Failure not possible if the PALMER METHOD PLAN 
is followed strictly. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will 


be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


THE A. N, PALMER CO, 


32 E Union Square, - 





New York City 





membership includes sixteen institu- 
tions in North Carolina and ten in 
South Carolina. As the size of North 
Carolina is about seven times that of 
Massachusetts, it shows the impor- 
tance of the meeting that all but two 
of the sixteen institutions were repre- 
sented. Three presidents from South 
Carolina were also present, and in 
every other case the presidents were 
unavoidably detained. Throughout 
the meetings the keenest interest was 
shown in the present problems of 
education and the importance of co- 
operation of effort, such topics as 
standards of entrance requirements, 
value of entrance certificates, whether 
higher standards for the A. B. degree 
should be made, a fair and accurate 
statement in catalogs of work actu- 
ally done, and health and exercise 
being discussed. ‘The addresses the 
opening evening had as their domi- 
nant note the giving of an education 
that would prepare women for life. 
On Thursday evening the faculty of 
Meredith College School of Music, as- 
sisted by the Raleigh Choral Society, 
gave a delightful concert, followed 
by a general faculty reception to the 
visiting presidents and invited guests. 
Next year the association will meet 
at Greenville College, South Carolina. 
By the approval of the board of 
overseers of the action of the presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard 
a new degree has been established 
called “Associate in Arts.” ‘This de- 
gree will be awarded to students in 
the new university extension depart- 
ment, of which Professor J. H. Ropes 
has been recently appointed dean. 
Under the ruling the degree will be 
conferred after attendance upon ac- 
cepted course of instruction and will 
not require entrance examinations or 
residence at the university. The 
courses for this new degree will con- 
sist chiefly of those offered in the 
summer school of arts and sciences, 
together with courses included in the 
curriculum of the extension depart- 
ment. Just what these courses in 
the new department will be is yet to 


be determined by the commission on 
extension, which includes representa- 
tives from Harvard, Tufts, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston University, Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, Wellesley College, Sim- 
mons College, and Boston College. 
These rules for the granting of the 
ote have been adopted by the fac- 
ulty:— 

“1. That a candidate be required 
to pass in studies amounting to the 
number of courses regularly required 
for the degree of A. B., of which the 
equivalent of not less than five full 
courses shall be courses given by offi- 
cers in instruction of Harvard Uni- 
versity or by the authority of Har- 
vard University. 

“2. That of these courses one 
shall be taken from each of the fol- 
lowing fonr groups of subjects: (1) 
Language, literature, fine arts, mu- 
sic; (2) natural sciences; (3) history, 
political and social sciences; (4) phil- 
osophy and mathematics. 

‘8. That not more than five of 
these courses shall be elementary 
courses in any one department. 

“4, That the administrative board 
of the department of university ex- 
tension is directed to present annu- 
ally to the committee on instruction 
a list of courses, offered by Harvard 
University and the co-operating in- 
stitutions, to be approved by this 
faculty as acceptable for the degree 
of A. A.” 

The board of overseers of Harvard 
University has confirmed the follow- 
ing appointments: Professor G. A. 
Iveisner, assistant professor Semitic 
archaeology, was made assistant pro- 
fessor of Egyptology, while H. W. 
Holm, instructor in education; W, G. 
Howard, instructor in German; H, N. 
Davis, instructor in physics and 
mathematics: H. W. Morse, instructor 
in physics, and L. J. Henderson, in- 


been promoted to assistant professor- 
ships in their respective subjects. 
S. B. Wolbach has been appointed as- 


sistant professor of bacteriology, and 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°°'°" 


hinge, 0 Y., 156 Fifth saves 5 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. 


sa. pee Fook Cooper Bide. By Ag ty 

TEACHERS’ A E 
FISHE nar AGENCY 
eae AER ER 120 Tremont St Boston, Mass. 
™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eeyieten'st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1. 00. WRITE US. 
JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICA 


When Available for a Positien Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 

Frem an Idaho Suverintendent: —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are so far 
proving very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.” 

Mona ry Board; —‘*lam ott pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making oxeen —— ence: Patrons are greatly pleased with him 

From an Arizona City endent:—‘‘I desire to than Foe for your promptness 
in hel ing we to secure a teacher. ms 

rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘'My dear Mr. Dick—Miss,W. has 


madea good impression upon me, and I have heard only nee 00d things of her,” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 




















A recommendation Agency fur- 
nishing the services of two offices 
to its candidates. Established 
eight years. Conducted by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Address the nearer 
office. 


PARKER 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Colfax, Washington 














Miss E, F. Foster, Mgr. Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
Established 1890 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A 8 oe agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S: AGENCY 21 Union Square, Now York, Est. 1889 


hort notice for high e positions. Takes pride in po owe Ay veie : men and women on 
x notice for es pr rompt, reliable wor e] h 
"Phone. No advance Re P A a egraph or 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency of Everett, Washington, has 
for its a parpene the placing of teachers who desire positions in the Pacific Coast states and 
especially the state of Washington. The Great and Growing Northwest is calling for 
teachers of high grade. For terms and details write the manager, Warren J. Brier. 


Reputation 
Telephone Main 775-2 








Some New Books. 
Publisher. 





Title. Author. 


dcoce Subepe BMWs de A doh cde pide cb scccapege eg as Little, Brown & 
ey. Bess Darrel n & Co., Bossos $1.50 


vn Charles E. Merrill ‘Co., % fe | 


32 
MeConnell f Ed. 4 
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| Hopkins Ginn & Go, 2.75 
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Gaylord ld rel Page & Co., . Y. 
Tburber{ Ed.) Hou nton i 

Rburbert ( Ft g| M fin Co., Boston ats 
Study of the Drama Matthews nO ag 

The The Sto of Paul of Tarsus .... Atkinson Univ. of Chicago | Press Chic. 

ten (2 yols.)....-... Tele «dete «8 

and Story 


BER Bg The Pilgrim Press, Boston 
The Inns and Taverns of Oid London. —- L. C..Page & Co. 
The Educatiou of Uncle Paul » Ge 


Price 





The Metgiiian Co., “ou 
es Seribner’ s Sons, "4 


Boston 


40 
1.25 
1.00 
5.42 


Blackwood Henry Holt & Co., s se 


TATE. RORMAL SENSO. BRIDGEWATER, 
Ss. both sexes, For catalogue 


Sotrees ths Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A. 





Sivt NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRramixcHam. 

Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is calied to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 


address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 








C. N. Greenough assistant professor 
of English. W. R. Brinckerhoff, as- 
sistant and instructor in pathololgy 
from 1908 to 1906, who since that 
time has been counected with the 
United States leprosy investigation 
on Molokai Island, was made assist- 
ant professor of pathology. 


& 
— 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
May are the articles on “The Home- 
Coming of Roosevelt,” written by 
Walter Wellman; the story of the de- 
cennial census-taking now in prog- 
ress, by the director of the census, E. 
Dana Durand; an exposition of “The 
Burden of Waste in Public Expendi- 
ture,” by Ex-Governor Myron fT. 
Herrick of Ohio; a plea for the re- 
placing of the convention system in 
party politics by the direct primary, 
with special reference to the New 
York situation, by Robert S. Binkerd; 
an illustrated survey of “South 
American Progress and Prospects,’ 
apropos of the centennial anniver- 
saries of Latin-American independ- 
ence, by Albert Hale; an account of 
the recent international medallic ex- 
hibition in New York, by the Hon. A. 
P. Andrew, director of the mint, with 
reproductions of many of the medals; 
and a brief sketch of A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, exponent of the new art of 
nature photography, by H. W. Lanier. 
“The Month’s Events in Cartoons” is 
an especially live and interesting de- 
partment this month, while “The 
Progress of the World” is full of 
suggestive and timely discussion. A 
list of the important gatherings, 
celebrations, and expositions to be 
held in 1910 at home and abroad ap- 
pears in this number. 


—Shortly before his death, near 
the end of the year 1909, Professor 
Cesare Lombroso, the distinguished 
alienist, prepared a brief paper telling 
the story of his early discoveries re- 
lating to the genesis of crime. He 
disclaims any inspiration in connec- 
tion therewith, but shows how the 
development of his first ideas on the 
subject led to further and fuller in- 
vestigations, confirming his original 
conceptions and leading to the elabo- 
ration of his theory in the works 
which have made his name famous, 
and revolutionized the treatment of 
criminals throughout the civilized 
world. This article appears in Put- 
nam’s for April. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


The annual appearance at Keith’s 
of Valerie Bergere has become an 
event of importance. The present 
oceasion is one of more than ordi- 
vary moment, for she will be sur- 
rounded by the largest company of 
players ever seen in vaudeville, and 
in a production which may be said to 
be the most elaborate. It is called 
“The Lion Tamer,” and as may be 
imagined, has all the atmosphere of 
the circus, but there is a love story 
running through the rather deep plot, 
which, of course, works out satisfac- 
torily after some exciting scenes. 
She will head an exceptionally strong 
bill, another feature being the Tus- 
cany Troubadours, Charles Loven- 
berg’s splendid company of singers 
amid picturesque surroundings. “ Also 
on the bill are Willie Pantzer and 


company, perhaps the most expert; 


troupe of acrobats now before the 
public, and they are not only acrobats 
but comedians; Charles Leonard 
Fletcher, the impersonator, in an en- 
tirely new program; the Doherty sis- 
ters, in songs and dances; Anderson 
and Goines; Marion Garson; and 
others to be announced. 


a 


_ CHOICE OF EVILS. 

“When a man has a rip im-his coat 
and only three buttons on his vest,” 
writes a western sage, “he should do 
one of two things; either get marricd 
vor get divorced.”—Everybody’s, 








WHY THE ENG LISH MAKE abe 
MAD. 

W. Pett Ridge, who won his aa 
in this country several years ago 
when the Harpers published his novel 
of a young London girl of the slums 
entitled “By Order of the Magis- 
trate,” is counted in London, where 
his public is very wide, a most ex- 
cellent raconteur. One of his stories 
is of an infuriated musician who 
rushed up to a policeman and de- 
manded vengeance on a small urchin 
who, he protested, had insulted 
bim :-— 

“I was coming along the road in a 
hurry just now,” he explained, wrath- 
fully, “when the young scoundrel 
stopped me and asked me the time. 
I said: ‘It is ten to three,’ and he 
said: ‘At 3 o’clock get your hair cut.’.” 

The policeman glanced slowly at a 
neighboring clock. 

“Well,” -he replied, stolidly, “you're 
all right, sir—you have still got a good 
eight minutes.” 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 

On the night following the Yale- 
Prineeton game last fall a young man 
who had slipped and fallen was as- 
sisted to his feet by a passer-by. 

“Just a little shelebration of 
viet’ry.” the young man explained as 
he waved a bedraggled bit of orange 
and black ribbon. 

“But Princton lost,” the other told 
him. 

The young man looked painfully 
surprised for an instant. 

“When did you learn that?” he 
asked. 

“Why, it was on the bulletin-board 
an hour ago,” the other said. “Yale 
won to-day’s game.” 

“T wash referrin’,” said the young 
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TEACHERS WANTED | Fe | SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ ‘AGEN 378 Wabash Ave., 


We are now in the midst of i dail heals. Je in Coll 
Schools, Public Schools and P rivate Schools. ea veonsl Tak 
J. AL 


8000 positions filled through this one ena RT, Manager. 
The - 70 Fifth Avenue 
Pratt Teachers Agency ar vor. 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and — schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ . and Families 


@ FOREIGN superior Professors , Assistants, Sraaes Yeies, and Gov- 
srneuses, for every REIGN, spe of Dotrestien; recommends good Schools to parents. Cailon 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


om LISTS High Prey general —— wanted for department work in 
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Ct 2 introduces to: Coll 





Mate 6 paw ae Normal School: and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers a aithabiity to teach some a Dproved aye 


~ tem of music and drawing secure myrinr $50 to $70 per me nth. f 
information, address THE Ee AGEN ¥, L. MYER or further 


Sur. Bank Build: ing» Hacrisbant, a., Building, Denger, Colo. 
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ALBANY. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aserists Teachers i 
Positions. Send for circulars. e- wi - y a  p ae 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL “EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H SABIN 
Pres. Sec, and Treas. 
Du each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
beers Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 








DES MOINES, IOWA 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


hoe ae and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Good candidates recommended, with iul) information concerning them. 
Favora’ om ps to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * “.2‘nencor stress, toto?” 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" "Scsfon ~" EXCHANGE 


Results unequalled “Testimony 150 Educators” Free 


a | ee 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


Teachers’ every part of the country 











Boston, Mass. 





man, with great dignity, “to th’ game 
of 1908.”—Lippincott’s. 





29-A Beacon St. .. . 
; Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN ¥ PEASE. 
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A New idea! A New Fietd! A New Book! 





: The Railroad in Education: 


OR,, WHAT STEAM AND STEEL, SCIENCE AND 
SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 


"A New Edition, Covering the Spice Between Hero's Eolipile, One 


Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author: 

Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL:D., Fort Worth., Texas. 





Se ; 
= What hat Others Have to “Say of the Book : 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.”—PREsi- 
eee h as cele the eame views that you d rdin 
“E ho 2 y o rega 
lro American 
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Pg | rere read. by ah d ct 
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antes 
3 ere Teak) TeeLax. 8ST. Pau 

“TI have Education’ with pleasure. 
and profit. I wish eve yuaeg aie and every young woman 
in Texas could read the '—R.B. Cousins, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC Faensorsan, Texas. 

“I wish it t fall into the hands of every school boy and 
girlin California.”—StaTE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK 

‘Chere is more boiled down ong waren in iton on certain 
lines, and on unasual lines,than in any book I know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LAsELL SEMINARY. 

**You-have opened up a new aoe in edueation.”—STarTsE 
Se ee ae ST CARRINGTON, M 

Pupils like it because it deals with eewrentoet force of 
modern rite dn | — SUPERINTENDENT». PHILLIPS, , BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and political 
economy are taught.”-—-STaTE SUPERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS. 

“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the o iatgh wre have conferred upon society and the nation.”’— 


Popular Science Monthly. 

“His pamphlet contains more valuabie information and 
goes further tv educate the on correct lines than man 
volumes of a much more character.” — JAs. 
HILL. ~ 





JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced ;the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











WORSHIP TENGWERS AGEN 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ , the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent wor you’ are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices." 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

*«I thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat - 
ment of me hout ail our deal with each other. I feel 
perfectly sat with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

1] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that | am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” ; 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss ———. “She greed has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence hes wa you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much poeet with the work of your 


Agency in keeping me well a nregard to vacancies in 
tg hay of the country, and I appreciate your services very 


muc 
. Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.”’ 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon 
Long Distance Telephone. 





ALVIN F. PEASE 
n Street, Boston, Mass. 








Farm Arithmetic 


Contains nothing about Longitude and 
Time, Cube Root, or English Money, but 
Devotes its Time to the Sort of Arithmetic 
that the Farm Boy or Girl Will Use Every 
Day in Actual Life. 


A Book of Real Problems 
for Farm Boys and Girls 


Price, 25 cents 


By [liss Jessie Field, Superintendent of Page 
County, lowa. 


Address all orders to 
HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Special rates in lots of one dozen or over for 
general use in schools. 


“We will gladly send the book on approval to be 
paid for after you have looked it over. If it doesn’t 
look like a mighty big 25 cents’ worth, send it back. 
If it does look good to you, send me the quarter 
instead. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, Ia. 











